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PREFACE. 


It  will  not  be  matter  of  surprise,  that  the  Dun- 
blane Mineral  Springs  have,  of  late  years,  been 
comparatively  neglected,  the  instant  reflection 
points  to  the  silence  of  medical  authority  on  their 
mechcinal  virtues ;  for,  if  we  except  a  few  scat- 
tered facts,  or  "probabilities,"  dictated  by  care- 
fully conducted  analyses,  no  work,  trivial  or  im- 
portant, has  appeared  to  guide  either  the  invalid 
or  his  medical  adviser,  in  the  choice  of  these  in 
preference  to  others.  There  is  not  in  the  wide 
world,  so  far  as  I  have  learned,  a  publication  of 
facts,  announcing,  or  proving  from  sure  experi- 
ence, their  efficiency  in  this  or  that  class  of  dis- 
eases. This  state  of  things,  I  have  often  and  long 
tliought,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  exist.  I  have 
been  therefore  induced  to  brave  the  "  odium  po- 
puli,"  and  come  forward,  in  the  absence  of  older 
heads  and  abler  hands,  and  give  the  result  of  my 
own  experience  and  observation  in  the  following 
Essay,  (originally  intended  only  to  take  a  modest 
position  among  the  manuscript  Essays  in  the 
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Library  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons,) with  the  view  of  placing  these  springs, 
but  only  placing  them,  in  the  point  of  attention 
which  they  ought  to  occupy,  for  they  form  to  me 
not  "a  theme  of  panegyric,  but  of  impartial  ex- 
amination." 

I  shall  have  occasion,  in  the  following  pages,  to 
treat  very  shortly  of  the  statements  of  men  for 
whom  and  for  whose  authority,  on  many  subjects 
in  medical  learning,  I  entertain  feelings  of  liigh 
respect,  but  with  whom  I  am  not  at  one  with  the 
point  at  issue.  Wliile  my  kind  reader  peruses 
these,  he  must  not  forget  that  I  treat  of  opinions 
not  of  men  ;  that  my  object  is  to  speak  truth  and 
to  do  good. 

Without  any  apology,  or  attempt 

"  To  appear  more  wise  by  taxing  of  myself," 
I  throw  my  little  book  upon  the  waters  with 
simply  expressing  my  hope,  Miat  its  Author  s 
objedt  will  not  be  misunderstood — and  that  that 
object  will  be  accomplished. 

Dunblane,  May,  1839. 


ESSAY. 


The  first  known  Mineral  Springs,  and  the  sub  - 
sequent discoveries  of  others,  form  subjects  more 
adapted  to  the  views  and  pursuits  of  the  Natural 
Historian,  than  the  practical  enquirer  after  their 
effects  as  Medicinal  agents.  Thej  are,  indeed, 
subjects  rather  of  curiosity  than  of  utility,  wliile 
they  are  involved  in  so  great  obscmity  that  it 
would  be  more  difficult  to  date,  with  precision, 
the  origin  of  the  fii'st  Mineral  Springs,  than  to 
fix  pointedly  that  of  the  art  of  Medicine  itself ; 
or,  indeed,  the  beginning  or  origin  of  almost  any 
art,  or  any  nation.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
liowever,  that,  although  generation  after  genera- 
tion might  have  passed  away,  the  vestiges  of  each 
being  successively  eftaced,  as  the  wanderer  s  steps 
on  the  sand,  by  the  ocean  wave,  before  the  stern 
parent  of  invention  and  discovery  had  pointed  the 
wan  look  of  an  anxious  invalid,  to  these  boons  of 
nature,  they  must  nevertheless  have  existed  from 
the  very  morning  when  the  law  of  gravity  was 
ordered  into  operation,  and  the  clouds  that  ob- 
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scured  the  splendour  of  the  primeval  sky  com- 
manded to  dispel  by  the  descent  of  their  rain,  hail, 
or  dew,  which,  falling  on  the  mountains,  and 
being  filtered  through  the  various  strata  of  which 
they  are  composed,  would  collect  in  the  form  of 
Springs,  each  Spring  deriving  its  peculiar  quali- 
ties or  medicinal  virtues  from  the  varying  charac- 
ters or  properties  of  the  minerals  over  which  it 
passed. 

The  classic  Pliny*  did  not  overlook  the  differ- 
ent qualities  of  water,  wliile  its  varying  characters 
and  sensible  properties  seem  not  to  have  escaped 
the  detection  of  even  the  father  of  medicine,  tlie 
far-seeing  and  the  cool-calculating  Hippocrates,  t 

Till,  however,  chemical  analytical  investiga- 
tion announced  in  scientific  language,  the  ele- 


*  Tales  sunt  aquae,  qualis  terra  quam  fluunt  

 Justa  confessione,  omnes  terras  quoque  vires  aqua- 
rum  sunt  beneficii.  Qua  propter,  ante  omnia  ipsarum 
potentias  exempla  ponemus.  Cuncta  enim  quis  morta- 
lium,  enuraerare  queat  ? — Punius. 

f  Neque  vero  neglentiorem  se  circa  aquarum  facultates 
cognoscendes  exhibere  convenit.  Quemadmodum  enim, 
gustu  difFerunt,  et  pondere  ac  statione,  sic  quoque  virtute 
aliae  aliis  longe  prestant — Hifpocbates. 
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ments  which  these  springs  hold  in  solution,  acci- 
dent or  superstition  would  be  the  only  beacons 
that  would  point  the  withering  subjects  of  linger- 
ing disease  to  the  rocks  from  wliich  the  health- 
giving  springs  were  issuing.*    These  investiga- 
tions, like  many  others  connected  with  the  nicer 
departments  of  medical  science,  originated  with 
the  Continental  chemists  and  physicians,  and  they, 
little  to  the  credit  of  those  of  our  own  country, 
long  led  the  van  in  analyzing  their  respective 
mineral  springs.    At  length,  however,  our  friends 
at  home  were  induced  to  follow  in  a  similar  path 
of  enquiry,  and  now  the  composition  of  the 
principal  springs  of  our  common  country  are  made 
known  to  the  informed  world  thi-ough  the  labours 
of  a  Marcet,  a  Saunders,  a  Mm-ray,  Fyfe,  and 
Thomson,  so  that  the  physician  can  now  determine 
the  diseases  in  which  they  may  prove  salutary,  or 
those  in  which  they  are  contraindicated,  and  their 
modus  operandi  in  both  explain. 


*  As  to  the  art  of  accurately  examining  waters  with  re- 
gard to  their  contents,  we  scarce  find  any  trace  of  it  worthy 
of  observation  till  the  seventeenth  century.— Bergman. 
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The  Mineral  Springs  of  Great  Britain  may  be 
far  more  numerous  than  hitherto  recognized. 
Fifty  years  since  no  fewer  than  seventy  were  not 
only  enumerated  but  described.  Whatever  may 
be  the  number,  however,  only  a  few  are  much 
celebrated,  or  weU  frequented.  In  Scotland  the 
Saline  Mineral  Springs  extensively  recognized 
are  only  three  in  number — Pitcaitliley,  Dunblane, 
and  Airthrey:  the  strength  of  these  respective 
Springs  increasing  in  the  order  in  which  I  have 
thus  introduced  them ;  Pitcaitliley  being  weak- 
est, but  longest  frequented ;  Dunblane  stronger 
than  Pitcaitliley,  and  Airtlu-ey  stronger  than 
Dunblane.* 

*  Dunblane  being  the  place  of  my  nativity,  and  my  views 
having  been  early  directed  to  the  study  and  profession  of 
medicine,  privileged  opportunities  were  presented  me  of 
marking  the  effects  of  the  mineral  waters,  not  only  on 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  place  and  neighbourhood 
when  subjected  to  disease,  but  also  on  many  invalids  during 
their  temporary  residence  in  that  part  of  the  country,  when 
under  the  care  of  my  father,  Cornelius  Stewart,  Esquire, 
Surgeon,  who  has  exercised  the  various  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession in  Dunblane  for  the  last  forty  years,  and  to  whom 
I  am  bound  to  confess  myself  indebted  for  many  valuable 
cases  and  important  observations,  embodied  with  my  own 
in  the  Essay. 
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The  Dunblane  Mineral  Springs  were  discover- 
ed in  the  year  1813,  by  the  gentleman  to  whom 
these  pages  are  inscribed  ;  a  discovery  which,  al- 
tliough  apparently  of  a  trifling  natm-e,  if  measur- 
ed by  the  good  it  has  achieved,  and  is  capable  of 
achieving,  (the  true  criterion  of  all  discoveries) 
has  never  been  acknowledged  as  it  ought.  In  the 
subsequent  year  the  good  old  Dr.  Mm-ray  con- 
ducted a  careful  analysis  of  these  Springs,  which, 
from  the  Doctor's  well-earned  reputation  as  a 
Chemist,  commanded  immediate  and  unbounded 
attention,  and  soon  now  the  "  little  ancient  City" 
known  formerly  at  a  distance  only  from  its  poetic 
sound,  or  its  having  been  the  birth  and  the  dwell- 
ing-place of  the  heroine  of  TannahiU,  had  to  wit- 
ness almost  the  congTegated  fashion  of  a  world, 
all  anxious,  some  by  necessity  impelled,  searcliing 
for  a  remedy  wliich  art  had  failed  in  prociu-ing  ; 
others  accompanying  and  assisting  their  weaker 
friends  and  relatives  ;  and  a  tliird  party  from  that 
insatiable  cm-iosity  common  alike  to  every  age 
and  country,  to  taste  of  the  Springs,  wliich,  like 
the  Philosopher's  stone,  had  been  represented  to 
them  as.  capable  of  cm-ing  all  diseases,  of  banish- 
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ing  the  numerous  and  annoying  race  of  Malaria, 
restoring  the  sickened  appetite,  substituting  the 
blooming  countenance  of  health  and  vigour  for 
the  sallow  aspect  or  the  hectic  blush,  and  even  of 
"  wooing  the  mind  to  sanity  when  the  wild  deliri- 
um comes,  and  weeping  friends  are  strangers." 

The  virtues  of  the  Dunblane  Mineral  Springs 
were  then  no  doubt,  by  many,  far  overrated,  while 
too  it  must  not  be  concealed,  that  many  circum- 
stances were  not  awanting  to  induce  many  to  de- 
tract most  unwarrantably  from  them,  and  to 
represent  them  as  nearly,  if  not  altogether  inert 
or  useless.  Such,  however,  is  the  fate  of  every 
medicinal  agent — "  tossed  to  and  fro  by  the  ex- 
ertions of  their  opponents,  and  of  their  scarcely 
less  opposing  ultra-partisans,  they  resemble  pen- 
dula  ;  and  vibrating  irregularly  between  many  dis- 
turbing forces,theyare  driven  out  of  the  real  sphere 
of  their  importance,  and  from  that  point  of  attrac- 
tion to  which  their  intrinsic  weight  and  worth 
would  cause  them  to  gravitate." — hence  says  the 
great  and  the  good  Dr.  Macintosh*  "  I  have  seen 

•  The  late  Dr,  .John  Macintosh,  in  whose  death  the 
most  important  of  sciences  lost  an  ornament,  every  medical 
aspirant  to  an  hononrable  fame,  a  friend,  and  the  world 
one  of  its  best  practical  physicians. 
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not  only  limbs  and  noses,  but  even  lives  lost  from 
the  injudicious  use  of  mercury,  -while  I  have  ob- 
served precisely  the  sanie  results  from  its  being 
withheld  altogether."  Tliis  remark,  or  at  least  its 
moral,  is  alike  applicable  to  the  laistory  of  every 
powerful  medicine  in  our  Materia  Medica,  and 
probably,  too,  to  the  history  of  every  important 
Medicinal  Spring — heated  partisans  recommend- 
ing them  or  using  them  to  their  abuse  on  the  one 
hand,  and  illiberal  detractors  decrying  them  un- 
warrantably on  the  other. 

Add  to  tins  circumstance,  the  fact,  that  no 
medical  authority  stepped  in  to  snatch  the  character 
of  the  Dunblane  Springs  from  these  enthusiastic 
admirers  and  illiberal  detractors,  and  place  them 
in  their  proper  point  of  attention,  by  the  aid  of  a 
sure  experience  of  their  salutary  energy  in  dis- 
ease, and  it  will  be  by  no  means  difficult  to  account 
for  their  subsequent  desertion.  While,  too,  "  the 
success  of  the  Dunblane  Springs,"  having  induced 
several  persons  to  examine  the  Airtlu-ey,  which 
till  now  were  flowing  unheeded,  and  the  popular 
cry  of  "  Airthrey  stronger  than  Dunblane,"  hav- 
ing been  raised,  must  have  had  less  or  more  effect 
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in  wooing  strangers  from  the  latter  place,  •without 
either  a  serious  or  scientific  reflection.  And, 
under  such  circumstances,  it  might  have  been  as 
much  the  feeling  of  christian  duty,  as  one  natur- 
ally selfish,  which  induced  the  Dunblane  people 
to  speak  more  loudly  of  the  virtues  of  their 
springs,  having  been — as  most,  if  not  aU  of  them 
were — in  possession  of  facts  corroborative  of  their 
efiicacy  in  serious  diseases,  which  had  baflled  the 
best  directed  efforts  of  the  healing  art,  evinced  in 
recoveries,  wliich  had  been  considered  hopeless, 
at  their  respective  lodging-houses.  Viewing  these 
matters  so,  it  is  somewhat  astonishing  that  Dr. 
Forrest  of  Stirling,  who  some  years  since  pub- 
lished, in  many  respects,  a  nice  little  work  on  the 
Airthrey  Waters,  should  not  have  sbffcened  down, 
if  not  entirely  expimged,  the  following  passage  in 
the  introduction  of  it,  which,  with  a  far  gi-eater 
show  of  justice,  might,  in  its  leading  features  at 
least,  be  retorted  on  the  heated  and  interested 
advocates  of  the  Airthrey  Springs,  among  whom 
the  candid  critic  of  the  Doctor's  publication  must 
feel  compelled,  however  reluctantly,  to  place  him. 
"  About  this  time,"  says  Dr.  Forrest,  referring  to 
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a  period  somewhere  about  1823,  "an  attempt 
was  made  by  persons  interested  in  the  Dunblane 
Springs,  to  depreciate  the  character  of  the  Air- 
threy  Water.    It  was  confidently  stated  by  these 
persons  that  this  water,  from  its  vicinity  to  the 
copper  veins,  must  be  necessarily  impregnated 
with  copper,  and  that,  although  it  was  not  alto- 
gether poisonous,  it  was,  said  they,  certainly 
highly  injurious  to  the  constitution.    Tliis  gra- 
tuitous assertion  was  easily  refuted.    Rigid  che- 
mical analysis  proved  that  the  water  contained  no 
copper ;  and  daily  experience  ^vith  it  in  various 
diseases  shewed,  in  a  manner  no  less  decided, 
that  it  might  be  used,  not  only  with  safety,  but 
with  great  and  permanent  benefit  to  the  patient. 
The  assertion,  in  consequence,  was  justly  inter- 
pretated  by  the  public."    Tliis  is  rather  a  grave 
charge,  seeing  it  is  founded  on  nothing  more 
worthy  of  notice  than  a  plebeian  clamour,  a  cla- 
mour untangible  as  the  air— while,  too,  the  tenor 
of  the  whole  passage  in  which  it  is  contained, 
makes  the  author  of  it  indirectly  commit  the  very 
fault  which  he  is  himself  condemning.    It  will 
never  be  by  detracting  from  the  merits  of  a  rival 
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spring,  that  the  true  interests  of  the  favoui'ite  are 
advanced.  I  will  not,  therefore,  imitate  the 
gentleman  quoted  in  this,  however  deservedly  I 
might  hm-1  back  his  illiberal  statement,  but  will 
proceed  to  show,  with  aid  far  different,  that  the 
Dimblane  Mineral  Springs  "may  be  used,  not 
only  with  safety,  but  with  great  and  permanent 
benefit  to  the  patient,"  in  many  of  the  most  seri- 
ous diseases  to  wliich  flesh  is  heir.* 

Mineral  Springs  derive  their  virtues  from  the 
ingredients  impregnated  with  them,  or  those 
which  they  hold  in  solution,  and  they  are  desig- 
nated according  to  the  effect,  real  or  supposed, 
of  one  or  more  of  them  on  the  human  system. 
The  Acidulous  Springs  owe  their  more  prominent 

*  Physicians  have  two  principal  ways  of  curing,  or  at 
least  of  alleviating,  the  numerous  maladies  by  which  the 
human  frame  is  assailed.  They  either  employ  remedies  of 
such  efficacy  as  to  produce  an  evident  effect  in  a  few  days  ; 
or  else  they  prescribe  a  frequent  repitition  of  mild  medi- 
cines, in  small  doses,  of  which  the  action  does  not  become 
sensible  for  severalweeks,  and  sometimes  till  several  months 
have  elapsed  :  among  the  latter  Mineral  Waters  are  justly 
enumerated ;  they  effect  surprisingcures  every  day,  and  such 
as  could  not  be  effected  from  any  other  mode  of  treatment. 

— BliUGMAN. 

B 
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properties  to  the  great  quaxitity  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  they  contain ;  the  Sulphureous  to  the  pre- 
sence of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  ;  the  Chaly- 
beate to  the  presence  of  oxide  of  iron ;  and  the 
Saline  owe  their  purgative  effects  to  one  or  more 
of  the  salts  of  magnesia  and  soda.  Dunblane 
Springs,  as  abeady  hinted,  are  of  the  last  of  these 
classes,  and  were  analyzed  by  Dr.  Mm-ray  in  the 
year  1814,  when  the  Doctor  gave  us  the  follow- 
ing as  the  result  of  liis  analysis.    In  one  English 


pint  of  the  North  Spring, 

Muriate  of  soda,  24  grains 

Muriate  of  Hme,  18 

Sulphate  of  hme,    3.  5 

Carbonate  of  lime,   0.  5 

Oxide  of  iron,   0.17 


The  Doctor,  however,  was  induced  to  change  liis 
opinion  very  materially  concerning  the  above. 
But,  res  scripta  manet,  the  Doctor  can  here  speak 
for  himself  "  After  I  had  completed  the  pre- 
ceding analysis,  a  view  occurred  to  me  with  re- 
spect to  the  composition  of  these  waters,  differ- 
ent from  that  wliich  has  been  stated.  It  is  a 
question  not  unequivocally  determined,  and  per- 
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haps  not  capable  of  being  determined,  in  what 
state  the  saline  ingredients  of  a  mineral  water 
exist — whether  the  acids  and  bases  are  in  those 
binary  combinations  which  constitute  the  different 
neutral  salts,  or  whether  they  exist  in  simultan- 
eous combination  ;  the  whole  acids  being  neutral  - 
ized by  the  whole  bases.  If  the  former,  which  is 
the  more  common,  and  perhaps  the  more  proba- 
ble opinion,  be  adopted,  it  is  at  least  certain  that 
the  state  of  combination  may  be  modified  by  the 
analytic  operations,  and  that  the  binary  combina- 
tions obtained  by  these  may  not  be  precisely  those 
which  existed  in  the  water.  In  the  case  of  the 
Dunblane  Water,  for  example,  the  ingi-edients 
obtained  are  muriate  of  soda,  muriate  of  lime 
and  sulphate  of  lime.  Noio,  it  is  possible  that 
the  sulphate  of  lime  may  he  a  product  of  the 
operation,  not  an  original  ingredient.  The  sul- 
phuric acid  may  exist  rather  in  the  state  of  sul- 
phate of  soda,  and  when,  in  the  progress  of  the 
evaporation,  the  liquor  becomes  concentrated,  this 
salt  may  act  on  a  portion  of  the  mmiate  of  lime, 
and,  by  mutual  decomposition,  form  correspond- 
ing portions  of  muriate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of 
lime. 
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A  question  of  this  kind  is  not  merely  one  of 
speculation,  but  the  solution  of  it  may  sometimes 
tlu-ow  light  on  the  properties  of  Mineral  Waters, 
particularly  on  their  powers  of  affecting  the  liv- 
ing system.    The  present  affords  a  very  good  ex- 
ample of  this.    Sulphate  of  lime  is  a  substance 
apparently  inert.    If  it  exists,  therefore,  as  such 
in  the  water,  it  can  contribute  nothing  to  its  effi- 
cacy.   But  in  the  other  state  of  combination 
wliich  is  supposed,  both  the  quantity  of  the  mu- 
riate of  lime,  the  more  active  ingredient,  will  be 
gi-eater,  and  the  presence  of  sulphate  of  soda  will 
in  part  account  for  the  purgative  operation  whicli 
the  water  exerts. 

There  is  no  very  direct,  and  perhaps  no  decis- 
ive experiment,  by  wliich  tliis  question  may  be 
determined ;  for  any  method  which  would  cause 
the  separation  of  either  substance  as  a  binary  com- 
pound, may  also  be  conceived  to  operate  by  caus- 
ing its  formation.  Thus,  though  sulphate  of  lime 
is  obtained  by  evaporation,  this  is  no  proof  of  its 
prior  existence,  since  the  concentration  of  the 
solution  might  equally  cause  its  formation,  by 
favouring  the  action  of  the  sulphate  of  soda,  if  it 
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exists,  on  the  muriate  of  lime.    Its  separation 
by  a  precipitant— by  alcohol  for  example — even 
if  it  were  obtained,  is  liable  to  the  same  ambigu- 
ity ;  a  certain  degree  of  concentration  of  the 
\7atery  solution  would  be  necessary  for  the  effect, 
and  the  farther  operation  of  the  alcohol  might  be 
precisely  on  the  same  principle— diminishing  the 
solvent  power  of  the  water,  and  thus  aiding  the 
force  of  cohesion  in  determining  the  combination 
of  the  ingredients  which  form  the  least  soluble 
compound.    If  a  different  mode  of  analysis  were 
had  recourse  to,  if  the  whole  lime,  for  example, 
were  precipitated  by  any  re-agent,  there  would 
still  remain  the  uncertainty  with  what  it  had  been 
combined,  whether  entirely  with  muriate,  or  part- 
ly with  sulphuric  acid ;  and  there  is  no  mode  of 
determining  this,  by  obtaining  the  other  product 
of  the  action  of  the  re-agent,  which  would  not  be 
liable  to  equal  ambigmty  ;  or,  if  the  sidphuric 
acid  were  abstracted  by  a  re-agent,  there  would 
equally  be  the  uncertainty,  whether  it  had  been 
previously  combined  with  soda  or  lime. 

If  sulphate  of  lime  did  not  separate  when  the 
water  was  reduced  by  evaporation  so  far,  that, 
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from  the  known  solubility  of  sulphate,  the  preci- 
pitation of  it  ought  to  take  place  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, it  might  be  concluded  that  it  did  not  exist. 
Yet  even  tliis  conclusion,  were  the  fact  foimd  to 
be  so,  (wliich  it  is  on  making  the  experiment,)  is 
invalidated  by  the  result,  sufficiently  established, 
that  salts,  by  their  mutual  action,  often  increases 
the  solubility  of  each  other,  and  the  sulphate  of 
lime  might,  from  this  cause,  be  retained  dissolved, 
in  a  smaller  quantity  than  it  would  require  by 
itself  for  solution. 

One  kind  of  proof  may  be  given — that  of  shew- 
ing that  a  much  larger  quantity  of  sulphate  of 
soda,  than  what  analysis  indicates  in  tliis  water 
may  exist  in  it,  without  any  precipitation  of  sul- 
phate of  lime.  I  added  to  different  portions  of 
the  water,  (four  ounces  each,)  5,  10,  15,  20,  and 
30  grains  of  sulphate  of  soda.  In  none  of  the 
experiments  was  there  any  immediate  effect,  and 
even  after  twenty-fom-  hom-s,  there  was  no  tm-bid 
appearance  or  apparent  change.  In  the  greater 
number  of  these  proportions,  the  quantity  of  sul- 
phate of  soda  was  more  than  sufficient  to  convert 
the  whole  mm-iate  of  lime  in  tlie  water  into  sul- 
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phate  ;  and,  according  to  the  known  solubility  of 
this  sulphate,  the  quantity  of  -water  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  retain  it  all  dissolved.  This  quantity 
was  even  reduced  to  a  certain  extent  by  evapora- 
tion, without  any  precipitation.  The  result 
seems,  therefore,  to  prove  that  sulphate  of  lime 
had  not  been  formed,  and  that  sulphate  of  soda 
may  exist  with  mm-iate  of  lime  in  solution,  with- 
out decomposition,  in  the  state  of  dilution  winch 
this  Mineral  Water  affords. 

Another  result  which  I  obtained,  and  wliich  so 
far  favours  the  opinion  that  the  sulphate  of  lime 
is  formed  in  the  progress  of  the  evaporation  by 
the  reciprocal  action  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  mu- 
riate of  lime  is,  that  when  a  small  portion  of  sul- 
phate of  soda  has  been  added,  the  quantity  of 
sulphate  of  lime  obtained  is  increased:  when  10 
grains,  for  example,  of  crystallized  sulphate 
of  soda,  were  added  to  a  pint  of  the  water, 
after  evaporation  to  dryness,  4  grains  of  sulphate 
of  lime,  wliich  is  double  the  proportion  that  the 
water  would  otherwise  have  yielded,  were  obtainr 
ed,  affording  a  proof  that  when  sulphate  of  soda 
is  dissolved  in  the  water,  it  produces,  in  the  pro- 
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gress  of  the  evaporation,  a  corresponding  portion 
of  sulphate  of  lime,  and  of  course  also  of  muriate 
of  soda.    These  results  do  not  absolutely  establish 
the  conclusion  that  the  sulphuric  acid  exists  in 
this  water  in  the  state  of  sulphate  of  soda  ;  yet, 
on  the  whole,  this  is  the  more  probable  opinion. 
If  it  be  admitted,  the  preceding  statement  of  the 
ingredients,  and  their  proportions,  must  be  altered. 
The  sulphate  of  lime  is,  of  course,  to  he  o^nitted. 
The  sulphate  of  soda,  which  is  to  be  substituted 
for  it,  cannot  be  obtained  by  any  method ;  but 
the  quantity  of  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  quan- 
tity of  sulphate  of  lime  which  is  formed  by  its 
action  on  the  muriate  of  lime.    Real  sulphate  of 
lime,  and  real  sulphate  of  soda,  are  very  nearly 
equivalent  to  each  other  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
portions of  their  acid  and  base,  so  that  the  quan- 
tity of  the  one  may  nearly  be  substituted  for  that 
of  the  other  ;  3.5  of  sulphate  of  lime  being  equal 
to  3.7  of  sulphate  of  soda.    But  this  sulphate  of 
lime  is  formed  at  the  expense  of  a  portion  of  mu- 
riate of  lime,  and  its  formation  is  accompanied 
with  the  production  of  a  little  mmiate  of  soda  ; 
hence  the  proportion  of  tlie  former  must  be  a 
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little  larger,  and  that  of  the  latter  a  little  smaller 
than  have  been  before  stated — 3.5  grains  of  sul- 
phate of  lime  being  equivalent  to  2.8  of  muriate 
of  lime,  which  quantity,  therfore,  is  to  be  added 
to  the  proportion  above  assigned.  The  equivalent 
portion  of  muriate  of  soda  to  be  subtracted  is  3. 
The  whole  proportions,  therefore,  wiU  be  the  fol- 
lowing : — * 

Muriate  of  Soda  21  grains. 

Mm-iate  of  Lime,  20.  8 

Sulphate  of  soda,   3.  7 

Carbonate  of  lime,    0.  5 

Oxide  of  Iron,   0.17 

We  have  the  foUowiug,  again,  from  the  pen  of 
Professor  Thomson,  in  his  valuable  paper  to  the 
Glasgow  Medical  Journal  t — a  work  now  extinct 
— in  1829,  on  the  Mineral  Waters  of  Scotland. 

•  The  scientific  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  Murray's 
communication — for  further  remarks  corroborative  of  this 
view — in  the  philosophical  transactions  for  1814. 

f  Notwithstanding  their  well  regulated  hospitals,  and 
other  charitable  institutions — the  number  of  medical 
teachers,  and  schools  of  medicine,  district  surgeons,  &c., 
there  is  not,  nor  has  there  been  for  some  time,  anything 
in  the  form  of  a  medical  periodical  issued  from  the  metro- 
poii»  of  the  west ! 
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"  The  sensible  qualities  of  the  Dunblane  Water 
are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  Airthrey 
Water.  It  is  transparent  and  colourless,  has  a 
saline  and  bitter  taste,  and  is  destitute  of  smeU, 
The  North  Spring,  wliich  I  analyzed,  is  the 
stronger  of  the  two.  It  would  appear  that  its 
strength  varies  a  good  deal,  probably,  according 
to  the  di-yness,  or  moistui-e,  of  the  weather.  For 
Dr.  Mui-ray  states  its  specific  gi-avity  to  be  1.00475 
—whereas,  I  found  it  to  be  1.004901.  1000  grains 
of  it  were  found  to  contain — 

Common  salt,  4.5628  grains. 

Mm-iate  of  lime,  2.4788 

Sulphate  of  Ume,  0.6902 

Muriate  of  magnesia,  0.0342 

Hence  the  saline  contents  of  an  imperial  gallon 
are — 

Common  salt,  320.961  grains 

Mm-iate  of  lime,  174.366 

Sulphate  of  lime,   48.551 

Muriate  of  magnesia,   2.405 

Dr.  Mm-ray's  analysis  of  tliis  water  differs  a 

good  deal  from  mine.    According  to  Iiim  a  wuie 

gallon  of  Dunblane  water  contains — 
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Common  salt, 


192  grains. 


Mm-iate  of  lime,. 
Sulphate  of  lime, 
Carbonate  of  lime. 
Oxide  of  iron  


144 
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4 


1.36 


While  by  my  analysis  the  contents  of  a  wine  gal- 
lon are — 


Mm-iate  of  magnesia,...  2.008 
As  the  specific  gravity  of  the  water  analyzed 
by  me  was  higher  than  that  of  the  water  analyzed 
by  Dr.  Mm-ray,  I  was  prepared  to  expect  a 
gi-eater  weight  of  saline  constituents.  But  the 
difference  between  our  results  is  much  gi-eater 
than  can  be  ascribed  to  this  cause  alone.  It  is 
owing,  I  believe,  to  the  different  methods  of 
analysis  which  we  employed.  He  evaporated  a 
part  of  the  water  to  dryness,  in  an  open  vessel, 
and  satisfied  liimself  with  analyzing  the  dry  saliftb 
residue  left  behind.  Now,  I  know  by  experience, 
that  when  we  proceed  in  this  way,  a  considerable 
loss  is  sustained  during  the  evaporation.    I  avoid- 


Common  salt,... 
Mm-iate  of  Ume, 
Sulphate  of  lime, 


267.458  grains. 
145.296 
40.456 
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ed  all  loss  bj  obtaining  the  saline  constituents  bj 
precipitation,  and  by  employing  a  portion  of  freeh 
■water  for  deterniining  each  constituent.  As  for 
the  carbonate  of  lime,  and  oxide  of  ii'on,  wliich  Dr. 
Mm'ray  detected  in  this  water,  I  could  find  no 
traces  of  either,  though  I  was  at  some  pains  to 
look  for  them.  If  they  exist  at  all,  it  can  only  be 
in  a  state  of  suspension,  for  they  had  disappeared 
before  the  water  came  into  my  possession.  Dr. 
Mm-ray  did  not  detect  the  presence  of  magnesia 
in  this  water,  because  he  did  not  think  of  concen- 
trating it  by  evaporation,  and  then  examining  it 
by  re-agents  ;  for  its  presence  cannot  be  detected 
in  the  water  as  it  flows  fi-om  the  spring." 

By  looking  with  some  care  at  these  analyses, 
and  connecting  remarks,  the  reader  will  be  aston- 
ished at  a  difference  wliich  owes  its  existence  to 
a  misrepresentation  of  the  analysis  of  Dr.  Mm-ray 
by  Dr.  Thomson.  This  last  gentleman  makes 
Dr.  Murray's  analysis  contain  sidphate  of  lime; 
whereas,  in  the  corrected  analysis  of  Dr.  Murray 
that  ingredient — sulphate  of  lime — holds  no  place, 
as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  analysis  already 
given,  which  is  faultlessly  extracted  from  a  nice 
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little  compendium  of  Dr.  Murray's  communica- 
tion to  the  Philosophical  transactions* — corro- 
borated afterwards  by  a  pointed  perusal  of  the 
volume  in  which  that  communication  is  contained. 
Tliis  misrepresentation  is  in  many  respects  of  se- 
rious importance,  while  it  casts  a  shade  of  doubt 
over  all  the  analyses  of  the  Springs  that  have  been 
given,  with  strong  inducements,  inviting  some  one 
who  devotes  his  time  and  talent  to  the  solution 
of  such  nice  and  difficult  chemical  problems — to 
anaiyze  de  novo  and  put  the  matter  satisfactorily 
at  rest.  The  accomplishment  of  the  task  will 
confer  a  boon  on  science  gi-eater  than  many  which 
have  handed  down  to  posterity  the  names  of  those 
who  were  associated  with  them.  Under  all  the 
circumstances,  I  feel  myself  bound  to  consider 
Dr.  Murray's  "  corrected  analysis"  to  be  the 
true  analysis  of  these  Springs  till  I  have  be- 
fore me  the  weight  of  additional  authority  to  that 

•  This  little  work  was  compiled  by  Mr.  Lewis  Roliert- 
son,  a  gentleman  dead  many  years  ago,  whose  name  k 
here  justly  recorded  for  the  very  active  interest  he  dis- 
played in  a  variety  of  ways,  for  extending  the  character  of 
the  Dunblane  Springs,  and  Dunblane  itself  as  a  watering 
place. 
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of  Dr.  Thomson,  -wliich,  owing  to  the  misrepres- 
entation stated,  must,  on  this  subject,  remain  im- 
paired in  the  mind's  eye  of  every  philosophical 
enquirer,  -whose  object  is  the  attainment  of  truth. 
It  is  hard,  indeed,  that  good  old  authority  like 
that  of  Dr.  Mm-ray's,  should  suffer  from  misre- 
presentation.   Admitting  liis  analysis  to  be  much 
more  faulty  than  the  high  representative  of  mo- 
dem chemistry  would  seem  to  have  demonstrated 
— it  had  been  better  to  have  consigned  it  to  an 
honourable  repose  in  oblivion's  bosom,  than  bring 
it  forward,  condemning  it  by  misrepresenting  it. 
The  circumstance  of  Dr.  Thomson  not  having 
quoted  the  corrected  analysis  of  Dr.  Murray  is 
tmaccountable;  indeed,  it  is  probably  only  equalled 
in  the  curiosity  that  it  should  have  been  left  for 
me  thus  publicly  to  state  the  fact. 

Much  as  we  have,  however,  to  thank  the  che- 
mist for  the  analysis  of  a  Mineral  Spring,*  we 

*  Chemical  analysis  constitutes  an  important  source  of 
information,  and  is  a  material  requisite  in  first  conducting 
us  to  a  scientific  acquaintance  with  the  Water,  but  svbse- 
qucnt  experience  and  observation  are  necessary  to  giva  us  a 
practical  knoidedge  and  proper  conjidence  in  our  remedy,-^ 
Da  ScuBAMOaE. 
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are  much  more  indebted  to  the  practical  physi- 
cian, who  informs  us  of  the  actual  virtues  of  the 
compound,  as  a  specific  or  adjuvant,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease — and  as  the  medical  man,  whose 
object  is  to  bring  his  knowlege  to  bear  for  the 
direct  benefit  of  mankind,  has  more  to  do  with 
effects  than  causes,  I  approach  this  part  of  my 
subject  with  a  feeling  of  its  superior  importance. 
In  doing  this  I  have  much  pleasure  in  quoting 
the  following  passage  from  Dr.  Forrest's  work,  in 
which  attention  is  invited  to  fact  by  elegance 
of  expression.     "  Physicians  entertain  various 
opinions  regarding  the  efficacy  of  Mineral  Water  as 
a  remedial  agent.  Some  of  them,  from  the  paucity 
of  ingredients  with  which  it  is  generally  impreg- 
nated, contend  that  it  must  be  nearly  inert,  and 
aflirm,  that  the  benefits  which  so  frequently  accrue 
to  invalids  from  a  visit  to  a  watering  place,  arise 
chiefly  from  a  change  of  air,  and  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  scenery  and  society  to  wliich  they  had 
formerly  been  unaccustomed.    Other  physicians, 
equally  entitled  ,  to  our  attention,  maintain  that 
Mineral  Water  is  in  itself  medicinal,  and  that  its 
efficacy  depends  on  the  nature  and  amount  of  tlie 
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substances  with  wliich  it  is  impregnated.  The 
former  prefer  a  spring,  whatever  may  be  its  che- 
mical character,  situated  in  a  salubrious  country, 
distinguished  for  the  serenity  of  its  climate,  and 
those  physical  beauties  which  tend,  it  is  said,  to 
calm  the  mind,  engender  peaceful  feeling,  and  in- 
spire the  patient  with  a  hope  of  recovery.  The 
latter,  casting  aside  tliis  poetry  of  medicine,  and 
estimating  the  efficacy  of  a  Mineral  Water  by  the 
established  rules  of  Therapeutics,  prefer  a  spring 
impregnated  with  substances  whose  properties  are 
known  and  generally  acknowledged,  whatever  may 
be  the  character  of  the  country  in  which  it  is 
placed."*  There  will,  I  apprehend,  be  found  but 
few  modern  physicians  whose  opinion  I  do  not 
hold  forth  in  maintaining  that  the  peculiar  advan- 
tages of  a  watering  place,  as  well  as  the  ingred- 

•  The  contents  of  a  Mineral  Water  being  known,  the 
next  object'of  enquiry  is  the  sensible  effects  which  it  pro- 
duces on  the  human  body  on  being  received  into  the  sto- 
mach, as  those  directly  indicate  the  cases  in  which  it  may 
be  applied  as  a  medicine.  To  determine  these  with  pre- 
cision,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  connected 
with  the  virtues  of  a  Mineral  Water,  and  leads  to  one  of 
the  most  important  of  all  the  uses  to  which  a  natural  Spring 
can  be  applied. — De.  Saundbrs. 
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ients  of  the  spring,  have  each  and  all  their  dis- 
tinct or  specific  power  in  preventing  or  repelling 
the  inroads  of  disease.  The  effects  of  the  climate 
according  to  the  disease,  of  the  surrounding  scen- 
ery according  to  the  taste  and  capacity  of  the  in- 
valid, of  the  spring  according  to  the  ingredients 
it  holds  in  solution,  their  quantity  and  number* — 
all  springs  having  some  specific  virtue  ;  inasmuch 
as  there  are  many  affections  where  powerful  re- 
medies are  indicated,  and  vice  versa,  where  mild 
appliances  will  alone  successfully  and  ultimately 
guide  the  invahd  to  health  :  so  that  the  salutary 
results  of  an  attendance  at  a  watering  place  can- 
not entirely  be  attributed  to  the  change  of  air, 
society,  exercise,  chmate,  and  a  contemplation  of 
the  beauties  of  nature.  While  the  same  class  of 
physicians  will  be  generally  frank  in  adnaitting 
that  change  of  situation,  where  scenery  is  beauti- 

•  The  heterogeneous  particles  which  waters  contain , 
differ  with  respect  both  to  quality  and  quantity — hence  it 
is  that  some  are  fit  for  the  uses  of  life,  others  unfit,  nox- 
ious, or  even  sometimes  mortal ;  while  others  are  found 
extremely  efficacious  in  curing,  or  at  least  alleviating,  dis- 
tempers, however  few  or  numerous  their  ingredients  

Bbrgman. 
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tiful  and  variegated — ^the  air  pure,  dry,  and  re- 
fresliing,  and  the  climate  wliolesome,  will,  bj 
giving  a  gentle  stimulus  to  the  mind,  brain,  and 
subsequently  every  important  organ,  and  all  the 
locomotive  apparatus,  form  not  a  mean  aid  in  pro- 
ducing salutary  changes.    Many,  again,  in  esti- 
mating the  virtue  of  a  Mineral  Spring,  seek  for 
a  cause  for  every  specific  effect,  and  attribute 
the  cure  produced  to  the  specific  action  of  this 
or  that  agent,  which  they  hold  prominently  or 
obscurely  in  solution.    Thus,  mm'iate  of  soda, 
from,  its  necessity  in  less  or  more  quantity  to  the 
existence  of  animal  life,  has  been  found  to  form  a 
most  important  agent  in  the  performance  of  the 
process  of  digestion ;  from  tliis  it  has  been 
inferred  to  be  of  high  benefit  in  many  cases 
of  dyspepsia,  or  derangement  of  this  process. 
While  muriate  of  lime,  having  proved  a  use- 
ful adjuvant  in  some  cases   of  scrofula,  the 
Mineral  Springs  wliich  are  more  freely  impreg- 
nated with  it  have  been  held  up  as  specific  in  that 
unhappy  class  of  complaints.    It  has  never  been, 
however,  in  accordance  Avitli  my  views  to  foUow 
on  in  such  tracts  of  observation,  and  to  act  in 
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practice  on,  at  best,  the  doubtful  data  they  afford  ; 
nor  will  I  here  invite  my  reader  to  such,  but  will 
proceed  to  take  a  general  survey  of  the  catalogue 
of  human  diseases,  and  particularly  those  in  which 
Dunblane  Mineral  Springs  have  of  themselves 
proved  salutary,  alone,  or  combined  with  the  local 
advantages  Dunblane  pre-eminently  affords  as  a 
watering  place — or  when  they  have  proved  useful 
adjuvants  in  diseases  that  were  at  the  same  time, 
as  they  required  to  be,  under  other  important 
medical  treatment. 

The  diseases  to  which  the  human  being  falls  to 
be  subjected  are  generally  classed  mider  two 
orders :  those  in  which  a  sudden  cure  is  effected 
by  active  and  energetic  means, .  either  employed 
by  the  kind  hand  of  nature,  or  by  humaia  skill ; 
or  where  these  are  baffled,  and  the  lamp  of  life  is 
speedily  extinguished,  such  being  termed  acute 
diseases  ;  the  other  class  being  of  a  slower  kind, 
being  more  difficult  of  removal,  or  talcing  a  longer 
period  to  undermine  the  constitution,  are  termed 
chronic  diseases.    It  is  to  this  latter  class  tliat 
Mineral  Springs  are  chiefly  applicable,  although 
at  tho  terminalion  of  many  acute  fevers  and  in- 
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flammatory  diseases  they  frequently  prove  of  high 
utility  in  preventing  the  system  from  rallying  too 
speedily,  and  thus  warding  away  many  serious  re- 
lapses, wliich,  without  such  or  similar  precaution, 
would,  in  many  instances  follow.    Though,  there- 
fore, the  treatment  of  acute  diseases  must  be  left, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  active  measures  and 
modes  of  treatment  at  the  command  of  the  modern 
physician,  it  would  be  well,  in  many  such  cases, 
during  the  stage  of  convalescence,  that  a  short 
residence  at  a  watering  place  such  as  Dunblane 
was  recommended  and  acted  upon  ;  by  such  sub- 
sequent depletions  from  the  use  of  the  lancet,  and 
the  other  pai-ts  of  the  strict  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment would  be  prevented,  and  a  more  confirmed 
state  of  constitution,  more  likely  to  be  proof 
against  future  attacks  of  inflammatory  or  other 
acute  diseases,  would  be  secured.    To  such  the 
Dunblane  Mineral  Springs  hold  out  particular  in- 
ducements ;  mild  in  their  effects,  yet  sure  of  pro- 
ducing them  ;  and  these  variable  according  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  used,  or  the  ob- 
ject wanted,  producing  either  a  diuretic,  alterative, 
or  laxative  effect,  as  may  be  required,  the  invalid 
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recovering  from  acute  disease  finds  in  them  a  safe 
preventative  from  future  attacks  ;  wliich  he  might 
in  vain  look  for  from  the  well-stored  magazine  of 
the  physician,  or  almost  any  other  of  the  Chemico- 
medical  laboratories  of  nature.    Many  such  cases 
have  indeed  presented  themselves  at  the  Dunblane 
Springs,  and  many  beside  the  author  of  these 
pages  could  add  their  weight  of  testimony  to  the 
salutary  changes  they  have  in  such  produced.  A 
gentleman  was  siezed  with  an  acute  pleurisy,  for 
which  he  underwent  the  usual  course  of  antipMo- 
gistic  treatment,  wliich  had  the  effect  of  subduing 
the  disease,  but  so  speedily  did  the  system  rally 
that  he  was  subjected  to  repeated  attacks,  for 
which  he  required  subsequent  depletions.  These 
repeated  excitements,  and  subsequent  exhaustions, 
threatening  to  undermine  the  constitution,  he  was 
recommended  to  make  trial  of  the  Dunblane 
water.    The  part  of  the  chest  corresponding  with 
the  part  affected  was  covered  with  a  counterirri- 
tant ;  he  resorted  to  Dunblane,  continued  the  use 
of  the  water  for  a  short  wliile ;  after  which  the  ten- 
dency to  inflammatory  action  took  its  departure, 
and  he  returned  to  town  in  a  confirmed  state  of 
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health — to  which  he  had  been  a  considerable  time  a 
sti-anger — and  resumed  tlie  active  duties  of  his 
calling  as  a  merchant. 

In  many  states  of  constitution  too  in  which, 
during  recovery  from  acute  diseases  of  a  feverish 
or  inflammatory  nature,  there  is  a  tendency  for 
chronic  or  subacute  disease  to  be  lighted  up,  such 
as  chronic  affections  of  the  liver,  chronic  tumours, 
psoas  abscess,  clu'onic  affections  of  the  eyes,  ear, 
or  skin — a  short  residence  at  Dunblane,  and  the 
use  of  the  water,  have  proved  of  incalculable  bene- 
fit, either  in  preventing  such,  or  when  induced, 
removing  them  and  substituting  a  healthy  diathesis. 
A  gentleman,  on  recovering  from  a  severe  fever, 
was  affected  with  chronic  abscesses  on  different 
parts  of  the  body,  a  new  crop  appearing  as  the  other 
healed  ;  he  was  much  emaciated  ;  he  was  dyspep- 
tic ;  and  had  a  slight  difficulty  in  breathing.  A 
six  week's  residence  at  Dunblane,  with  the  use  of 
the  water,  restricted  regimen,  and  an  occasional 
alterative,  restored  him  to  a  state  of  health  and 
vigour  which  the  most  sanguine  could  scai'cely 
have  expected  to  have  resulted,  after  his  severe 
and  protracted  illness. 
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A  nice  little  boy  between  three  and  four  years 
of  age,  on  recovering  from  scai-let  fever,  was  siez- 
ed  with  another  exanthematous  affection,  the 
eruption  appearing  and  disappearing  ;  its  appear- 
ance being  preceded  with  fever,  he  seemed  very 
imliealthy,  and  his  parents  having  but  little  hope 
of  his  recovery,  brought  him  to  Dunblane  as  a 
last  resource.  The  use  of  the  water  internally, 
and  by  ablution,  combined  with  a  slight  medical 
treatment,  restored  this  boy  to  a  state  of  health 
and  strength  equal  every  way  to  his  years.  In 
cases  of  clironic  opthalmia,  forming  the  di-egs  of 
measles,  or  other  eruptive  fevers,  or  resulting 
from,  and  depending  upon  constitutional  disturb- 
ance, the  use  of  the  Dunblane  Mineral  waters  has 
proved'  equally  advantageous.  It  is,  however, 
more  particularly  in  chronic  diseases,  as  already 
hinted,  that  do  not  more  immediately  result  from 
acute  diseases,  that  the  Dunblane  Mineral  waters 
evince  more  conspicuously  their  healing  properties, 
and  let  these  be  considered  as  comprehensively  as 
the  plan  of  this  little  work  will  admit.  And. 
first,  cbt-onic  affections  of  the  chylopoetic  viscera, 
particularly  chronic  affections  of  the  stomach  and 
the  liver, 
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A  long  list  of  ailments  is  included  in  the  term, 
stomach  complaints ;  but  science  discovers  these 
to  depend  on  only  two  conditions  of  the  stomach; 
the  one  ^f^hen  the  function  of  the  organ  is  impair- 
ed or  deranged,  and  the  other  when  the  organ 
itself  is  diseased,  either  in  a  state  of  inflammation, 
or  states  dependent  on  preexisting  inflammatory 
action  ;  and  much  care  and  discrimination  in  such 
are  required  to  determine  when  the  use  of  Mineral 
water  may  prove  serviceable,  or  when  it  is  contra- 
indicated.    In  affections  dependent  on  the  first  of 
these  causes,  or  mere  functional  derangement, 
Mineral  waters,  ceteris  paribus,  does  prove  of  in- 
calculable benefit ;  while  in  the  latter,  or  affec- 
tions dependent  on  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
tissue  of  the  organ,  they  have,  even  when  used  to 
but  a  very  limited  extent,  produced  alarming  and 
even  fatal  consequences.    Two  cases  of  the  latter 
description  are  witliin  my  own  knowledge :  the 
one  occurred  from  the  use  of  the  Dimblane  Mine- 
ral water,  the  other  from  that  of  Aii-tlu-ey.  In 
the  former  case  a  severe  cholera  morbus  was  in- 
duced, wliich  formed  one  of  the  very  rare  exam- 
ples of  that  disease  in  this  country  wliich  prove 
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fatal  in  less  than  twenty  houi-s.  In  the  other 
dysentery  was  brought  on,  wliich  resisted  every 
remedy,  and  carried  off  the  unfortunate  patient  iu 
the  coui-se  of  a  very  few  days.  Dr.  Forrest  has 
also  quoted  a  case  of  a  similar  natm-e,  and  referred 
to  others  from  the  use  of  the  Airtlu-ey  water  under 
such  an  affection,  where  very  alarming,  though 
happily  not  fatal  consequences  followed.  The 
first  of  these  cases  annoimces  loudly  the  fact, 
that  the  Dunblane  Mineral  Springs  are  by  no 
means  inert  in  their  action;  while  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  being  so  easily  abused,  they  afford 
the  very  instructive  lesson,  that  the  mind  of  the 
acute  and  accomplished  physician  ought  to  be 
consulted  in  their  administration.  Indeed  there 
is  no  disease  during  the  progress  of  which  the  tis- 
sue in  question,  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach, 
may  not  become  inflamed  ;  when  it  is  reflected, 
that  to  the  sm-face  of  this  coat  of  the  stomach  all 
internal  remedies  must  be  applied,  that  with  it  all 
foods  and  drinks  consumed  must  come  in  contact, 
that  aberration  from  the  prescribed  regimen  of 
the  physician,  during  protracted  ilhiess,  is  of  but 
too  frequent  occurrence — is,  indeed,  from  tho 
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present  habits  of  society  in  its  different  grades, 
almost  unavoidable — it  will  be  attended  with  no 
difficulty  to  see  how  the  internal  or  mucous  part 
of  the  stomach  may  become  inflamed  in  any  stage 
of  any  disease,  and  thus  the  necessity  of  the  in- 
valid, from  whatever  cause,  or  how  invalidated, 
being  under  the  care  of  a  medical  gentleman  while 
using  the  water,  becomes  equally  apparent ;  that 
the  quantity,  mode  of  using,  continuing  or  dis- 
continuing it  may  be  determined ;  that  the  proper 
adjuvants  in  the  treatment  necessary  be  selected 
and  applied  ;  or  that  the  more  important  steps  in 
the  treatment  be  not  omitted,  wliile  the  water  is 
used  only  as  an  auxiUai-y.* 

*  It  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by  writers  on  Mi- 
neral Waters,  that  new  diseases  may  become  lighted  up 
during  their  use,  or  from  the  change  to  which  the  invalid  is 
subjected  when  from  home ;  many  such  cases  are  on  re- 
cord connected  with  the  history  of  the  Dunblane  Springs, 
which  urge  the  necessity  of  medical  guidance  in  their  ad- 
ministration. A  gentleman  who  had  been  long  subjected 
to  chronic  bronchitis — which  had  resisted  the  usual  reme- 
dies whose  case  indeed  was  fast  assuming  the  features  of 

dyspeptic  phthisis,  repaired  to  Dunblane  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Springs.  Unfortunately,  he  was  exposed  to  a  severe 
blast  while  seated  in  the  coarse  caravan  which  then  con- 
veyed strangers  from  Stirling  to  Dunblane.    An  attack  of 
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The  most  important  distinction,  then,  in  the 
class  of  diseases  under  consideration  to  be  kept  in 
eye  on  determining  on  a  com-se  of  Mineral  Water, 
is  the  circumstance  of  their  being,  or  their  not 
being,  inflammatory  action  in  the  mucous  coat  of 
the  stomach.    If  it  can  be  detected  to  exist  in  any 
degi'ee,  Mineral  Waters,  indeed  saline  medicines, 
seem  contraindicated;  whereas  insimple  dyspepsia, 
a  very  common  and  very  annoying  affection,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  using  them. 
In  chstinguishiug  between  simple  dyspepsia,  or 
dyspepsia  depending  on  mere  functional  derange- 
ment, and  that  on  inflammatory  action  of  the 
kind  referred  to,  we  have  the  following  from  Dr. 
Forrest,  as  he  treats  of  the  same  point.    "  When 
the  case  originates,  as  it  very  frequently  does,  in 
repletion,  and  is  accompanied  only  by  furred 

acute  bronchitis  was  the  consequence.  The  gentleman 
seemed  astonished  that  bleeding  and  blistering,  which  had 
so  often  failed  in  removing  his  complaint  previously,  should 
now  be  proposed.  They  were  both  carried,  however,  into 
effect.  The  disease  was  combated,  and  with  it  many  of 
the  chronic  symptoms  took  their  departure.  The  accom- 
panying dyspepsia  was  carried  off  after  a  short  course  of 
the  water ;  and  in  a  very  short  time  this  gentleman  could 
boast  of  excellent  health. 
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tongue,  slow  pulse,  and  a  sense  of  coldness  and 
creeping  on  the  surface,  with  great  susceptibility 
of  the  nervous  system,  dyspepsia  in  its  simplest 
form  is  indicated,  and  the  water  may  be  freely 
employed.  But  when  the  case  has  not  originated 
in  repletion,  or,  if  it  has,  its  symptoms  are,  instead 
of  those  just  mentioned,  a  red  and  clean  tongue, 
contracted  and  quick  pulse,  flushing  of  the  face, 
and  burning  of  the  hands  and  feet ;  and  more 
especially  when  these  symptoms  are  associated 
with  progressive  emaciation,  pain  in  the  stomach, 
referable  to  a  particular  spot,  and  aggravated  by 
pressure  and  by  taking  food,  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  the  presence  of  chronic  inflammation,  if 
not  ulceration  of  the  stomach,  a  disease  in  wliich 
I  apprehend  the  use  of  saline  apperients,  whether 
natm-al  or  artificial,  is  contraindicated."  In  this 
latter  class  of  cases,  however,  Mineral  "Water  may 
be  of  liigh  service,  after  the  clironic  inflammation, 
from  the  use  of  proper  remedies,  has  been  re- 
moved ;  but  here  the  caution  of  a  counterirritant, 
particularly  the  ointment  of  the  tartrate  of  anti- 
mony, would  seem  necessary. 

In  the  dyspepsia  of  drinkers,  I  am  persuaded 
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the  DunbLane  Water  might  prove  of  inestimable 
service.    The  incipient,  but  regular  toper,  is  free 
from  inflanmiation  of  the  mucuous  membrane. 
His  dyspepsia  arises  simply  from  repletion,  the 
result  of  gi-atifjing  irregular  appetite,  and  the 
circiunstance  of  less  or  more  of  the  offensive  fluid 
being  mingled  with  each  bolus  of  food.    In  sucli 
cases,  the  Dunblane  Water  is,  at  least,  well  worthy 
of  trial ;  and  if  to  the  use  of  it  were  added  a 
moral  conviction,  on  the  part  of  the  drinker,  of 
the  evils  of  inebriating,  of  the  foUy  and  danger  of 
continuing  the  habit,  substantial  cures  would  be, 
beyond  doubt,  in  many  cases  effected.    If  in  this 
view  I  am  at  all  correct,  Dunblane  holds  out  pe- 
cuhar  inducements  to  that  class  of  youtlis,  un- 
fortunately too  nmnerous,  who,  from  precocious 
displays  of  ability,  have  induced  their  friends  to 
entrust  them  with  capital  and  the  management  of 
extensive  speculations,  at.too  early  a  period  of  life, 
and  who,  though  probably  only  through  excess  of 
generous  feeling,  embrace  the  common  current  of 
folly,  reflecting  not  on  their  error  till  their  sys- 
tems cannot  act  without  a  daily  routine  of  prac- 
tices at  variance  with  their  health,  and  the  health 
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of  tlie  mental  faculties,  wliich  preside  over  the 
actions  and  functions  of  their  physical  constitu- 
tions.   A  residence  at  Dunblane,  a  coui-se  of  the 
Water,  and  submission  to  a  restricted  regimen, 
could  not  fail  in  most  such  cases,  to  reform  the 
hopeless  youths,  and  restore  them  to  the  bosom  of 
their  friends,  and  to  society.    Again,  in  all  the 
other  affections  dependent  upon,  or  connected 
with  dyspepsia,  such  as  flatulency,  tympanitis, 
heartburn,  pyrosis,  and  the  painful  affection  term- 
ed gastrodynia,  the  Water  may  be  used  with  great 
advantage,  unless  the  dyspepsia,  of  which  they  are 
symptomatic,  be  the  result  of  still  existing  in- 
flanmiatory  action.    Indeed,  in  all  clu-onic  affec- 
tions in  wliich  saline  medicine  is  not  contrain- 
dicated,  and  where  a  continued  com-se  of  mild 
laxative  medicine  is  necessary,  Dunblane  Mineral 
Water  wiU  prove  a  valuable  remedy.    In  dis- 
charges of  blood  from  the  stomach,  or,  as  it  is 
scientifically  termed,  hematemisis,  in  wliich  a 
course  of  mild  laxative  medicine  is  of  essential 
service,  Dunblane  Water  has  proved  very  benefi- 
cial ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  used,  not 
to  the  neglect  of  other  remedies,  such  as  cold  acid 
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drinks,  or  the  acetate  of  lead,  a  new  and  healthy 
condition  of  stomach,  and  of  the  system  generally, 
would  in  many  cases  be  substituted.    Here,  how- 
ever, as  in  all  other  affections  of  the  stomach, 
care  must  be  taken  to  determine  whether  subacute 
or  chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
does  not  exist,  previous  to  determining  on  using 
the  Water.    And  if,  after  such  care  has  been  ex- 
ercised, a  doubt  still  exists  as  to  inflammation  go- 
ing on,  yet,  nevertheless,  the  Water  is  determined 
on,  the  region  of  the  stomach  must  be  covered 
with  a  crop  of  pustules,  produced  by  the  ointment 
of  the  tartrate  of  antimony,  previous  to  taking 
the  Water,  and  let  successive  crops  be  kept  out 
during  the  use  of  it. 

To  chronic  affections  of  the  mtestines,  the  same 
remarks  as  have  just  been  made  in  reference  to 
chronic  diseases  of  the  stomach,  are  equally  ap- 
plicable. If  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane exist,  the  water  is  not  only  a  doubtful,  but 
a  dangerous  remedy  ;  but,  in  all  their  other  affec- 
tions again,  not  connected  with  such  condition  of 
their  internal  coating,  and  in  wliich  the  regular 
continuance  of  a  gentle  laxative  is  indicated,  the 
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Dunblane  Water  possesses  many  advantages  over 
other  laxatives,  being  mild  in  their  nature  and 
effect ;  and  the  locality  itself,  as  will  afterwards 
be  shewn,  possessing  many  attractions  to  engage 
the  mind,  a  circumstance  of  the  very  liighest  im- 
portance in  all  chronic  affections.  In  discharges 
of  blood  from  the  intestines,  dependent  upon 
hemorrhoids,  vulgarly  called  "piles,",  the  Dun- 
blane Water  may  be  used  with  great  advantage  ; 
and,  if  combined  with  a  moderate  antiphlogistic 
treatment,  cures,  in  most  instances,  would  follow. 
"  I  feel  disposed,"  says  Dr.  M'Intosh,  "to  believe 
there  are,  at  least,  fom-  kinds  of  hemorrhoids — 
1st.  They  are  sometimes  nothing  more  than  a 
varicose  state  of  the  hemorrhoidal  veins,  witli, 
perhaps,  a  slight  thickening  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane itself.  2d.  They  are  formed  by  an  effusion 
of  blood  in  the  submiicous  tissue,  with  a  slight 
thickening  of  the  membrane.  3d.  They  are  mere 
fugosities  from  the  surface  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane :  and,  accordingly,  are  found  to  vary  very 
much  in  size,  shape,  and  appearance.  4thly.  A 
prolapsed  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
rectum,  wliich  subsequently  becomes  indurated. 
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and  in  a  maimer  strangulated,  by  the  contraction 
of  the  spliincter."  In  these  different  species  of 
hemorrhoids,  the  bowels  ought  to  be  kept  well  re- 
gulated, with  the  daily  use  of  a  gentle  laxative, 
and  for  this  notliing  could  be  more  suitable  than 
the  Dunblane  Water  ;  a  com-se  of  it,  if  timeously 
applied,  and  not  to  the  neglect  of  other  adjuvants 
in  the  treatment,  would,  beyond  doubt,  prevent 
many  of  the  most  insidious  and  dangerous  affec- 
tions of  which  they  are  too  frequently  the  fertile 
som-ce. 

Leaving  affections  of  the  skin  dependent  on  ir- 
ritation, or  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  to  another  part 
of  the  Essay,  I  now  approach  diseases  of  the  liver, 
in  which  Dunblane  Water  may  be  used  with  ad- 
vantage, or  those  in  wliich  it  is  contraindicated. 

The  liver  is  an  organ  of  liigh  importance  in  the 
human  economy,  whether  we  regard  it  as  perform- 
ing the  function  of  secreting  the  bile,  so  necessary 
to  the  process  of  digestion,  or  the  number  and 
character  of  the  diseases  to  which  it  is  subjected, 
and  the  many  other  serious  affections  with  which 
derangement  of  its  structure  or  function  are  fre- 
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quently  associated,  or  apt  to  occasion.  The  bile, 
in  a  given  quantity,  being  essential  to  the  proper 
performance  of  the  important  function  of  diges- 
tion, an  increased  or  diminished  quantity  of  it 
deranges  the  function,  and,  if  too  long  continued, 
induces  structural  disease.  This  increase  or  di- 
minution of  bile,  is  itself  occasioned  by  derange- 
ment of  the  fmiction  of  the  liver,  and  this  func- 
tional derangement  may  continue  for  a  considera- 
ble space  of  time,  without  disease  of  the  organ  it- 
self being  induced,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  other- 
wise healthy  and  incipient  di-am-di-inker.  To 
such,  a  course  of  the  Water  would  prove  of  incal- 
culable service,  particularly  if,  in  addition  to  its 
use,  the  drinker  has  been  brought  to  a  proper 
sense  of  Iiis  foUy,  if  he  has  begun  to  reflect  that 
"  disease  waits  upon  the  steps  of  Iiim  who  quaffs 
from  the  Circean  cup,  that  Uver  disease,  dropsy, 
palsy,  emaciation,  poverty  and  idiotism,  followed 
by  the  pale  phantom  death,  will  haunt  him  like 
attendant  spirits,  and  claim  him  as  their  prey." 
If  brought  to  the  conviction  of  the  evils  of  indulg- 
ing, and  resolved  to  give  it  up,  the  Dunblane 
Water  would  prove  of  incalculable  benefit ;  the 
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resolution  to  quaff  of  it  daily,  being  made  and 
acted  upon,  the  liver  would  be  restored  to  its 
natural  function  ;  the  stomach  and  duodenum, 
or  second  stomach,  to  their  proper  tone  ;  and  the 
physical  craving,  which  had  been  fast  forming, 
would  be  carried  away.  Besides  mere  functional 
derangement,  we  have  connected  with  the  liver, 
inflammation,  acute  and  chronic  abscesses,  tuber- 
cular formations,  schirrus,  jaundice  and  gall- 
stones. The  same  remarks  as  already  applied  to 
acute  inflammation  in  general,  are  applicable  to 
acute  hepatitis.  Till  the  inflammation  is  subdued 
the  Mineral  Waters  can  be  of  little  service,  while 
a  course  of  them  afterwards  may  prove  useful  in 
preventing  relapses.  Again,  in  sub-acute  or 
chronic  inflammation,  the  usual  remedies  ought 
to  be  administered  previous  to  the  Water.  There 
are,  however,  many  cases  of  chronic  hepatitis, 
wliich  have  resisted  all  the  efi'orts  of  the  physician, 
and  been  cured  by  the  Dunblane  Water ;  and, 
unlike  to  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  there  is  no  state 
of  that  organ  where  the  Water  is  contraindicated, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  in  every  one  it  will  be  found, 
at  least,  a  useful  adjuvant. 


Cheltenham  and  Harrowgate  were,  indeed,  long 
famed,  and  probably  deservedly,  for  their  salutary 
properties  in  all  affections,  but  particularly  in 
subacute  and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  liver  ; 
but  were  the  lustory  of  such  cases  given,  in  which 
the  Dunblane  Waters  have  proved  beneficial,  if 
not  specific,  since  their  discovery  and  analyzatiou, 
they  would  certainly  lay  claim  to  no  mean  share 
of  credit.  A  gentleman,  with  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  liver,  recommended  by  the  late  Dr. 
M'Intosh  to  make  trial  of  the  Dunblane  Water, 
after  the  usual  com'se  of  remedies  seemed  unavail- 
ing, continued  its  use  for  some  time  with  marked 
advantage.  He  did,  indeed,  require  the  loss  of  a 
few  ounces  of  blood  on  one  occasion,  and  now  and 
then  an  alterative,  wliile,  at  the  imperative 
injunction  of  Dr.  M'Intosh,  he  continued  all  along 
the  counterirritating  ointment.  This  gentleman 
soon  regained  excellent  health ;  the  sickly  hue,  so 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  clironic  affections  of 
the  liver,  entirely  vanished.  He  visited  Dma- 
blane  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  having  no  com- 
plaints, but,  as  he  himself  said,  from  a  feeling  of 
attachment  to  the  place  in  wliich  he  had  received 
the  remedy  he  elsewhere  sought  in  vain. 
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In  tubercular  disease,  and  schirrus  of  the  lirer, 
Trliich  are  not,  particularly  the  latter,  of  frequent 
occui-rence,  the  comparative  health  of  the  other 
vital  organs  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration, 
previous  to  the  water  being  recommended,  either 
with  the  view  of  ultimately  eflfectiug  a  cure,  or 
soothing  symptoms  which  do  not  admit  of  it.  If, 
for  instance,  they  are  connected  with  unyielding 
chronic  pleurisy,  extensive  disease  of  the  lungs, 
or  the  last  stage  of  phthisis,  it  will  readily  occur 
to  the  reflecting  practitioner,  that  little  hope  can 
be  held  out  from  any  remedy  which  either  art  or 
nature  can  supply,  and  that  it  is  far  preferable 
that  the  dying  moments  of  the  invalid  be  spent 
among  his  friends,  that  he  may  be  soothed  by  their 
sympathy,  than  that  the  last  ministrations  to  his 
wamits  should  come  from  the  cold  hand  of  strangers. 

The  last  affection  connected  with  the  liver, 
which  it  would  seem  necessary  to  notice  here,  is 
jaundice,  a  disease,  the  true  pathology  of  which 
is  but  unsatisfactorily  known,  while  the  little  that 
is  known  is  not,  notwithstanding  our  popular  me- 
dical writers,  committed  sufficiently  extensively 
to  the  unprofessional  world,  to  induce  it  to  place 
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more  confidence  in  the  skill  and  remedies  of  the 
physician,  than  in  the  falsely  founded  theories  and 
nostrums  of  the  quack  ;  while  it  would  seem, 
that,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  physiology  and 
pathology  of  the  liver  being  stiU  involved  in  some 
mystery,  the  canon  of  clerical  honours  dreams  of 
associating  tliis  with  the  mysteries  of  other  things, 
and  thinks  of  appropriating  to  himself  the  sole 
right  of  administering  to  the  form  of  hepatic 
disease  under  consideration.    Almost  every  parish 
of  Scotland,  indeed,  can  boast  of  its  clergyman, 
who  carries  tlais  piece  of  quackery  about  with  him, 
who  professes  to  cure  every  kind  of  jaundice,  and 
uniformly  Avith  the  same  remedy,  no  matter  from 
what  cause  the  disease  has  originated,  or  in  what 
form  it  exists — ^what  condition  of  the  liver,  or 
other  organs  of  the  system  generally,  which  accom- 
pany it — no  matter  of  what  colom-,  from  yellow 
to  black,  from  the  colour  of  the  "  yellow  slave" 
in  his  purse  or  his  pocket,  to  the  colour  of  his 
coat,  or  rather,  in  connection  with  tliis,  to  that  of 
his  conscience,  his  remedy  is  specific.    It  becomes 
me  here,  however,  to  state  that  there  are  different 
forms  of  jaundice,  dependent  ou  different  causes, 
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each  requiring  a  mode  of  treatment  peculiar  to 
itself ;  and  the  clergyman,  or  any  other  quack, 
who  would  profess  to  be  in  possession  of  a  specific 
applicable  and  adequate  to  the  cure  of  every  kind 
of  jaundice,  may  as  well  proclaim  to  the  world 
that,  by  travelling  northward,  they  accomplish 
prescribed  journies  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Jaundice  may  be  occasioned  by,  or  accompanied 
with,  one  or  other  of  the  following — diminished 
secretion  of  the  bile  ;  greatly  increased  secretion 
of  it ;  viscidity  of  the  bile  itself ;  acute  or  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  liver  ;  inflammation  of  the 
biliary  ducts,  or  obhteration  of  them  ;  and  spasms 
in  these  ducts,  or  obstruction  in  them  from  gall- 
stones.   The  treatment  will,  of  course,  vary  ac- 
cording to  which  of  these  forms  the  disease  may 
assume,  so  that  the  use  of  the  lancet,  counterirri  - 
tation,  and  all  the  aid  included  in  the  term  "  an- 
tiphlogistic regimen,"  may  be  on  one  occasion 
urgently  called  for — on  another,  an  alterative 
course  may  seem  indicated — or  it  may  be  that  an 
emetic,  once  or  twice  repeated,  will  accomplish 
all  that  is  required — or  none  of  these  may  be  ap- 
plicable, and  a  continued  course  of  mild  saline 
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laxative  medicine  seems  necessary  ;  or,  if  spasms 
in  the  biliary  ducts,  or  the  passage  of  gall-stones 
by  them  to  the  intestines,  seem  the  cause,  the 
soothing  and  sedative  effect  of  opium  mil  be  anx- 
iously courted.  All  these  modes  of  treatment 
may  be  found  necessary,  but  not  one  of  them,  nor 
any  combination  of  the  whole,  can  be  held  up  as 
specific  in  the  various  and  varying  forms  of  jaun- 
dice. Many  cases  of  jaundice,  depending  on 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  liver,  have  been  cured 
by  a  course  of  the  Dunblane  Water,  used  in  con- 
junction with  other  remedies  ;  indeed,  when  the 
slightest  inflammatory  action  exists,  the  Water 
ought  not  to  be  trusted  to  alone.  Keeping  tliis 
in  eye,  there  is  no  form  of  jaundice  but  may  be 
l)enefited,  the  cure  aided,  and  the  constitution 
improved,  by  a  com-se  of  the  Water.  To  the 
bUious  affections  of  the  dram-drinker,  or  the 
chi'onic  liver  affections  of  those  who  have  spent 
part  of  their  lives  in  a  warm  climate,  the  Water 
is  particularly  adapted.  The  Dunblane  Water 
has  also  proved  very  beneficial  in  the  clu-onic  liver 
complaints  of  females,  wliich  occur  at  the  critical 
period  of  female  life  ;  a  short  course  of  it  has  re- 
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newed  the  youth  of  some  so  affected.  I  write 
with  many  such  cases  at  my  command,  but  am 
unwilling  to  extend  the  limits  of  tliis  Essay  by 
detailing  them.  In  cases  where  gall-stones  are 
suspected,  an  evil  hour  may  be  warded  away,  or 
suffering  mitigated  by  a  short  course  of  the 
Water. 

Having  thus,  then,  shortly  referred  to  the  prin- 
cipal diseases  of  the  chyleopoetic  viscera  in  wliich 
the  Dunblane  Water  may  prove  beneficial,  or  in 
which  it  is  contraindicated,  the  diseases  of  the 
next  gi-eat  cavity  of  the  body,  the  diseases  of  the 
chest,  would  now  present  themselves.  Here  we 
have  all  affections  of  the  lungs,  and  the  air  pas- 
sages which  conduct  to  and  from  them — diseases 
of  the  heart,  and  of  the  large  arterial  trunk,  the 
aorta.  Coimectod  with  the  air  passages  we  have 
catarrh,  bronchitis,  croup  ;  with  the  lungs  we  have 
pneumonia,  hymoptisis,  phtliisis,  and  asthma ;  with 
the  heart  we  have  inflammation  of  the  organ  itself, 
and  inflammation  of  the  bag  in  which  it  is  con- 
tiiined,  the  pericardium  ;  we  havo  also  atrophy 
and  hypertrophy  of  the  heart ;  and,  more  parti- 
cularly connected  with  the  aorta,  we  have  anour- 
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ism  and  ossification.  In  introducing  tliis  list  of 
diseases,  however,  it  becomes  me  frankly  to  con- 
confess,  the  Dunblane  Mineral  Water  is  but  appli- 
cable to  few  of  them  with  the  prospect  of  effecting 
a  cm'e  ;  many  of  them  being  of  such  a  violent 
nature  that  they  must  be  attacked  by  the  strong- 
est efforts  of  the  physician,  to  wliich  they  either 
yield,  or  prove  fatal  in  a  short  space  of  time,  in 
defiance  of  them ;  wliile  others  of  them  are  so 
insidious  in  their  inroads,  that  the  fii'st  symptom 
which  points  to  their  existence  or  occasions  alarm, 
announces  at  the  same  moment  to  the  scientific 
observer,  that  the  work  of  death  has  already  com- 
menced— that  neither  liis  immediate  art,  nor 
his  extensive  knowledge  of  natm-e,  can  guide  to  a 
remedy.  In  many  of  these  affections,  however, 
though  an  ultimate  and  complete  recovery  dare 
not  be  hoped  for,  much  temporary  relief  might  be 
derived,  and  Ufe  might  not  unfrequently  be  pro- 
longed from  a  course  of  the  water.  In  aU  affec- 
tions of  the  chest,  attendant  irritation  and  irre- 
gularity of  the  digestive  apparatus  is  sure,  sooner 
or  later,  and  less  or  more  severe,  to  follow.  .-Viid 
in  such,  where  the  water  is  not  contraindicated, 
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as  already  pointed  out,  much  good  may  be  looked 
for  from  a  com'se  of  it,  although  confidence  is  not 
to  be  placed  in  it  for  restoring  to  renewed  vigour 
and  activity,  the  already  dying  and  dead  functions 
of  the  vital  organs  of  the  economy.  Catarrh — ^that 
is  chronic  catarrh — is  frequently  occasioned  by  a 
hard  fit  of  drinking,  and  kept  up  from  the  contin- 
ued use  of  stimulants,  and  carelessness  of  diet, 
where  proper  attention  is  not  paid  to  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  food.  The  foolish  and  unliappy 
habit,  too,  of  consiuning  quantities  of  animal  food 
at  supper,  is  not  only  a  frequent  cause  of  tliis  dis- 
ease, but  it  forms  also  the  means  by  which  it  is  fed 
and  protracted.  In  such,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  propriety  of  using  the  Dunblane  Water  ; 
while,  if  aided  by  a  proper  regimen,  there  is  every 
reason  to  hope  it  will  soon  produce  a  speedy  termi- 
nation to  the  complaint.  A  little  fat  clergyman, 
of  what  persuasion  I  know  not,  beyond  liis  faith  in 
the  importance  of  a  substantial  supper,  made  trial 
of  tlie  Dunblane  Water  for  this  affection.  He 
was  truly  loathe  to  forsake  liis  old  habit,  wliich  had 
made  him  fat,  altliough  it  kept  liim  stiflied  ;  sweet 
persuasion  did,  however,  induce  liim  to  take  little 
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or  no  supper,  to  take  a  proper  quantity  of  the 
Water,  an  occasional  dose  of  calomel  and  rhubarb, 
additional  exercise,  physical  and  mental,  ■wliich 
had  the  effect  of  entirely  removing  liis  disease,  and 
substituting  a  healthy  diathesis,  certainly  far  more 
suitable  for  a  cliristian  to  wear  than  corpulency 
and  disease,  the  result  of  over-gratifying  the  doubt- 
ful organ  of  alimentativeness.    In  broncliitis,  that 
is,  clironic  bronchitis,  for  in  the  acute  form  of  the 
disease,  the  most  active  possible  treatment  must 
be  had  recourse  to,  as  the  fate  of  the  patient  is 
speedily  decided,  it  is  of  the  Iiighest  importance 
that  the  unprofessional  inquirer  be  made  aware 
that  it,  clu"onic  broncliitis,  is  frequently  mistaken 
for  consumption  of  the  liuigs,  or  phthisis  pulmon- 
alis,  and  that,  in  consequence,  treatment  has  been 
suspended  or  neglected,  which  would  ultimately 
have  substituted  healthy  action  in  the  parts  affect- 
ed.   The  following  are  the  symptoms  of  clu-onic 
bronchitis,  according  to  the  higliest  and  latest 
authority  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  that  of  Dr 
M'Intosh.    "  Wlien  the  disease  succeeds  to  acute 
bronchitis,  the  fever  declines,  but  the  pulse  for 
some  time  continues  frequent ;  the  cough  and  dif- 
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ficulty  of  breathing  continue,  but  they  are  always 
relieved  for  a  considerable  time  after  free  expec- 
toration. The  patient  still  has  night  exacerbations 
and  disturbed  sleep,  wliich,  however,  gi-adually 
decline  with  the  disease.  The  expectoration  still 
copious,  becomes  opaque,  yellow,  sometimes  puri- 
form,  and  has  occasionally  a  greenish  hue  ;  at  last 
it  dimishes  in  quantity.  The  appetite  retm-ns  ; 
and,  although  weakened  by  copious  night  perspira- 
tions, and  which  take  place  dm-ing  the  day  upon 
making  the  least  exertion,  the  patient  is  sensible 
of  gaining  some  strength.  Gradually,  all  these 
symptoms  cease,  and  some  individuals  appear  to 
undergo  a  perfect  cure  ;  but  in  general  they  are 
not  so  fortunate,  for,  during  the  subsequent  part 
of  their  lives,  an  easterly  wind,  or  a  humid  atmos- 
phere, occasions  a  renewed  attack;  and  with  many, 
he  same  effect  is  produced  by  eating  indigestible 
food,  or  by  neglecting  the  bowels.  Now  and  then, 
therefore,  they  become  indisposed  ;  the  voice  be- 
comes hoarse,  the  cough  short  and  croupy,  witli 
more  or  less  oppression  in  breatliing,  attended 
sometimes  by  febrile  symptoms.  In  the  chronic 
form  of  the  disease,  the  expectoration  takes  place 
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in  a  much  shorter  time  from  the  commence' 
ment  of  the  indisposition  than  in  the  acute  ;  some- 
times in  a  few  hours :  it  is  viscid  at  first,  but  soon 
becomes  copious,  and  the  patient  is  relieved  by  the 
discharge.    One  attack  leads  to  another,  tiU  at 
last,  the  individual  is  generally  affected  with  dys- 
pnoea ;  he  is  almost  constantly  coughing  and 
spitting,  and  is  unable  to  lie  in  the  horizontal  pos- 
ture ;  he  feels  great  difficulty  in  mounting  a  stair, 
and  is  said,  in  short,  to  have  a  habitual  asthma." 
In  this  disease,  it  6an  be  confidently  stated  that 
the  Dunblane  Water  has  occasionally  proved  of 
incalculable  benefit ;  it  must,  however,  be  remem- 
bered, that  sudden  attacks  of  a  violent  nature  are 
apt,  during  its  progress,  to  occur,  so  that  the  Wa- 
ter will  require  to  be  used  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  a  physician,  that  it  may  not  be  used 
indiscriminately,  to  the  neglect  of  counterirrita- 
tion,  mild  emetics,  expectorants,  bleeding,  or  the 
warm  bath,  as  the  case  may  require.    Change  of 
air  becomes  frequently  also  a  very  necessary  re- 
quisite in  the  treatment  of  this  disease  ;  and,  as  a 
dry  sandy  soil  will  be  preferred  in  selecting  the 
place  of  the  invalid's  residence  with  this  view,  it 
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becomes  me  to  state  that  Dunblane  possesses  this 
qualification  in  an  eminent  degree. 

In  hymoptysis,  or  discharges  of  blood  from  the 
air  passages,  which  may  occur  under  many  differ- 
ent forms,  though  chiefly  under  the  following — 
from  the  mucous  sm-face  of  the  bronchial  tubes  ; 
from  ingorgement  of  the  lungs  ;  or  from  rupture 
of  a  blood  vessel  in  a  tubercular  excavation  in  the 
lungs,  the  Dunblane,  or  any  other  Mineral  Water 
cannot,  although  they  have  frequently  been  had 
recourse  to  for  such,  be  expected  to  do  much  good, 
till  the  disease  has,  by  other  active,  and  more  di- 
rectly applied  measures,  taken  its  departure ; 
after  which,  however,  a  short  residence  at  Dun- 
blane, the  use  of  the  Water,  and  restricted  regi- 
men, might  do  much  in  removing  the  tendency  to 
a  relapse,  and  aid  materially  in  improving  the 
constitution  generally. 

The  next  disease  is  one  of  high  importance, 
phthi-sis  pulmonalis.  "  If,"  says  Dr.  M'Intosh, 
"  a  person  be  frequently  apt  to  take  cold  from 
slight  causes,  if  his  lungs  be  easily  irritated  at  all 
times,  so  as  to  produce  coughing,  is  of  spare  habit, 
and  ill  formed  thorax,  and  if  many  of  liis  prede- 
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ceasors  died  of  phtliisis,  considerable  apprehension 
ought  to  be  entertained  for  his  safety.    Care  and 
good  management  may,  however,  guide  him  past  all 
danger.'"    Under  these  words  "  core  and  good  iim- 
nagement,"  a  residence  at  a  watering  place,  if  it 
possess  the  necessary  requisites  as  regards  climate, 
may  well  be  ranked,  while  the  moderate  use  of 
the  Water  may  be  of  high  service  in  promoting 
the  healthy  action  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  a 
point  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  treatment 
of  tliis  affection.    Dunblane,  fi-om  its  sandy  soil, 
and  peculiar  situation,  is  particularly  adapted  for 
this  class  of  invalids,  and,  indeed,  it  was  a  favour- 
ite resort  for  the  consumptive  long  previous  to 
the  rich  treasm-e  of  its  Mneral  Spring  being  dis- 
covered.   While,  however,  this  change  of  place, 
and  use  of  the  Water  may  be  recommended  to 
the  invalid,  in  this,  what  may  be  termed  the  pre- 
monitory stage  of  consumption,  when  the  disease 
has  been  fairly  formed,  when  the  skin  has  been 
discoloured,  the  flesh  wasted,  when  shooting  pains 
are  felt  in  the  breast  and  back ;  when  there  is 
frequent  cold  shivering  ;  when  the  nails  are  turn- 
ed in  ;  the  pulse  still  increasing  ;  and  the  pers- 
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piration  viscid  ;  the  expectoration  being  cream 
coloured,  looking  granular  and  adhering  to  the 
vessel ;  if  the  mucous  membrane,  too,  of  the  intes- 
tines has  shared  in  the  general  destruction  going 
on ;  if  in  them  exists  chronic  inflammation  or 
ulceration,  and  consequent  diarrhoea,  the  use  of 
the  Water  would  onlj  tend  to  shorten  the  ah-eady 
measured  span  of  Ufe  ;  and  a  removal  from  home 
of  the  invalid,  would  prove  anytliing  but  discern- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  physician,  or  sympathy 
on  that  of  his  friends.* 

*  Much  may  be  done  in  warding  off  the  disease  for 
many  years,  and  retarding  its  progress  after  it  is  formed, 
by  attending  to  the  patient's  diet,  which  should  be  nour- 
ishing and  moderate;  to  his  clothing,  which  should  be 
warm  and  light ;  and  to  his  exercise,  which  should  never 
be  carried  the  length  of  producing  fatigue.  Constipation 
should  be  avoided,  and  the  patient  should  be  removed  to  a 
steady  climate.  After  the  disease  has  been  somewhat  ad- 
vanced, a  great  deal  of  expense  and  trouble  may  be  spared  by 
keeping  the  patient  at  home;  because,  at  this  period, 
change  of  climate  will  do  no  good;  on  the  contrary,  I  have 
known  it  frequently  hasten  the  fatal  termination,  from  fa- 
tigue and  accidental  exposure  during  the  journey.  Much, 
also,  may  be  done  to  mitigate  the  patient's  sufferings,  and 
to  smooth  his  passage  into  the  vale  of  death,  by  avoiding 
every  cause  that  can  hurry  the  circulation  and  respiration, 
and  preventing  exposure  in  bad  or  changeable  weather — 
M'Intosh'b  Phactice.  r 
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The  term  phthisis,  hoAvever,  is  not  restricted 
to  tlais  form.    Consumption  is  occasioned  by  dis- 
order of  the  digestive  apparatus,  and  we  have,  in 
consequence,  what  is  termed  dyspeptic  phtliisis. 
Here,  however,  although  the  term  phthisis,  or 
consumption,  is  associated  with  dyspepsia,  it  is  not 
to  be  understood  as  following  that  disease  of  the 
lungs,  in  succeeding  to  functional  or  organic  dis- 
ease of  the  stomach.    According  to  om-  modern 
pathologists,  the  disease  does  not  extend  beyond 
the  broncliial  tubes — a  state  of  chronic  disease 
of  these  tubes,  combined  with,  or  occasioned 
by,  dyspepsia,  constituting  dyspeptic  phthisis. 
The  stomach  being  the  organ  chiefly  at  fault  in 
this  affection,  the  restoring  of  it  to  its  healthy 
function  removes  the  accompanying  affection  of 
the  bronclii.    Dr.  Forrest  quotes  a  case  of  tliis 
disease  wliich  fell  under  the  care  and  observation 
of  the  celebrated  and  eccentric  surgeon,  Aber- 
nethy.    I  wiU  take  the  liberty  of  transcribing  it 
here,  hoping  it  wiU  not  be  without  its  use.    "  A 
servant  of  mine  told  me  that  Iiis  wife  was  dying 
of  a  consumption,  wliich  had  been  rapidly  increas- 
ing for  six  months,  and  had  baffled  all  attempts 
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to  relieve  it.    Tliinkiug  I  could  procure  her  some 
medical  assistance  from  the  hospital,  I  went  to 
see  her.    The  case,  however,  seemed  past  hope. 
She  was  extremely  emaciated,  her  pulse  beat  140 
in  a  minute,  her  face  was  flushed,  she  had  a  most 
distressing  cough,  and  spit  up  more  than  a  pint  of 
mucus,  mixed  with  pus  and  streaked  with  blood, 
in  twenty-four  hom-s.    The  circumstance,  how- 
ever, which  most  disturbed  her,  was  a  continued 
pm'ging  of  black  and  offensive  matter.    She  told 
me  that  her  bowels  were  fu-st  disordered  ;  that  an 
imhealthy  state  of  those  organs  had  preceded  the 
pulmonary  affection,  and  was,  indeed,  habitual. 
I  thought  it  unnecessary  to  trouble  my  medical 
friends  in  so  hopeless  a  case,  and  ordered  some 
pills  containing  one  grain  of  opium,  to  be  taken 
in  such  quantity  as  was  necessary  to  stop  the 
pm-ging.    As  she  informed  me  that  the  disorder 
began  in  the  bowels,  I  added  to  each  pill  half  a 
grain  of  calomel.    By  these  means  the  piu-ging 
was  so  much  checked,  that  she  did  not  find  it  ne- 
cessary to  take  more  than  two  pills  in  twenty-four 
hours  ;  and,  when  she  had  taken  twelve,  very  un- 
expectedly affected  the  mouth.    From  that  period 
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the  stools  became  of  a  natural  colour  and  consis- 
tence ;  the  cough  and  expectoration  ceased  ;  and 
she  was  soon  sufl&ciently  recovered  to  go  into  the 
country,  from  whence  she  returned  apparently  in 
good  health."  Many  persons  labouring  under 
disease  similar  to  the  one  just  mentioned,  have 
been  cured  by  the  Water;  and  though,  it 
must  be  confessed,  with  not  so  many  hope- 
less symptoms  as  detailed  in  the  above  case, 
still  the  cases  proved  sufficiently  severe,  and  the 
recoveries  sufficiently  astonisliing  ;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  it  became  a  bye-word  with  the  Edin- 
burgh medical  authorities,  when  they  had  patients 
under  the  latter  stages  of  phtliisis,  that  such  and 
such  "  were  fit  cases  for  the  Dunblane  Mineral 
Waters,  and  the  Dimblane  Doctors."  Miss  Ains- 
lie,  sister  of  the  gentleman  who  is  author  of  the 
poem  on  the  Dunblane  Springs,  from  which  tlie 
motto  to  this  Essay  is  extracted,  was  thus  serious- 
ly affected  ;  and,  after  all  the  best  directed  exer- 
tions of  her  brother,  her  immediate  attendant, 
under  the  ablest  medical  counsel,  too,  tlie  land 
could  afford,  had  proved  unavailing,  visited  Dun- 
blane in  a  very  hopeless  state,  but  was  soon  re- 
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stored  to  health  and  vigour  from  a  course  of  the 

Water.    Tliis  case,  indeed,  formed  the  theme  of 

the  doctor's  poetic  effusion,,  in  -which  the  chief 

facts  of  it  he  embodied — 

"  Nor  season's  change,  nor  healing  art, 
Could  move  the  wasting  inward  ill, 
Till  drink  I  did  from  that  bless'd  well. 

And  rambled  by  the  Allan's  side. 
When  health  came  o'er  me  like  a  spell. 
And  joy  resumed  her  wonted  tide." 
Tliis  disease  forms  also  one  of  the  long  catalogue 

which  attends  the  steps  of  the  drinker,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  when  in  liim  it  makes  its 
first  appearance,  a  course  of  the  Water  would 
prove  of  decided  advantage,  more  particularly  if, 
as  already  hinted,  he  can  be  brought  to  reflect 
properly  on  the  danger  attending  his  careei- — for, 
if  he  is  otherwise  constituted,  if  liis  system  has 
already  been  too  much  imder  the  influence  of  false 
excitement,  to  submit  to  the  want  of  it,  and  he 
will  not  act  otherwise  than  obey  its  dictates,  he 
can  only  be  reminded  that  he  is  voluntarily  em- 
bracing pain,  disease,  and  a  premature  death, 
that  there  is  a  remedy  for  liim,  but  that  it  can- 
not avail  while  his  want  of  moral  courage,  or 
blind  obstinacy,  prevent  him  accepting  of  it.  It 
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is  unnecessary  here  to  say  more  of  diseases  of  the 
chest,  to  -which  a  course  of  the  Dunblane  Water 
may  prove  applicable.    I  may  only  add,  that  in 
any  disease  of  the  chest  in  which  there  is  accom- 
panying indigestion,  without  inflammation  or  ul- 
ceration of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
or  bowels,  and  when  the  strength  of  the  patient 
is  not  too  far  gone  to  undertake  the  journey,  a 
short  residence  at  Dunblane,  and  the  use  of  the 
Water,  may  prove  advantageous — ^may  occasion- 
ally prolong  life  when  no  effort  of  art  could. 
When  complicated,  however,  with  such  a  condition 
of  the  chylopoetic  viscera,  with  chi-onic  inflamma- 
tion or  ulceration,  the  water,  in  the  smallest  pos- 
sible quantity,  is  contraindicated ;  and  when  the 
patient  is  very  far  gone  with  weakness,  still  in- 
creasing, a  removal  from  home,  sagacity  will  never 
dictate,  nor  sympathy  sanction. 

How  far  the  Dunblane  Mineral  Water  is  ap- 
plicable to  diseases  of  the  skin  may  now  be  en- 
quired ;  a  class  of  diseases  of  more  importance 
than  tlie  superficial  observer  would  allow,  and 
associated  generally  with  different  conditions  of 
the  digestive  and  other  vital  organs,  which,  in 
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their  treatment,  are  very  often  overlooked.  "The 
study  of  them,"  says  Dr.  M'Intosh,  "  is  import- 
ant, from  the  connection,  nay,  I  might  almost 
say,  the  dependence  of  cutaneous  diseases  upon 
the  state  of  internal  organs."    "  In  almost  every 
instance,"  continues  the  satae  author,  "  of  cutane- 
ous affection  which  has  fallen  under  my  observa- 
tion, whether  it  has  been  attended  by  fever  or 
not,  I  find  ample  evidence  in  the  history  of  the 
case,  of  functional  derangement  of  some  internal 
viscus ;  in  some  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  at 
fault,  as  in  urticaria,  erythema  fugax,  many  cases 
of  lepra,  &c.,  while  others  are  evidently  connected 
with  disease  of  the  liver,  mucous  membrane  of 
the  lungs,  &c.    Erysipelatous  inflammation  is 
always  the  consequence  of  some  internal  disease 
either  functional  or  structural — sometimes  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  at  others  of  the  lungs,  and 
occasionally  of  the  brain."    The  skin,  it  may  be 
necessary  here  to  remind,  performs  very  different 
functions  in  the  economy,  it  forms  and  repairs 
the  cuticle  which  constitutes  the  outer  covering  of 
the  body,  it  exha.les  waste  matter  from  tlie  sys- 
tem by  what  is  termed  the  insensible  perspiration, 


or  the  limpid  flitid  that  is  exhaled  without,  iii  or- 
fHnary  circumstances,  being  recognised  by  the 
senses  ;  and  also  by  the  sensible  perspiration,  or 
sweat,  wliich  is  more  profuse  and  perceptable. 
The  skin  also  absorbs  foreign  bodies,  so  that  the 
specific  action  of  many  substances  can  be  obtained 
by  introducing  them  thi-ough  it,  such  as  laudanum, 
croton  oil,  the  various  preparations  of  mercm-y, 
&c.  So  apt,  indeed,  is  absorbtiou  to  occm-,  that 
we  often  find  part  of  the  cantharidis  applied  to 
the  skin,  carried  into  the  system,  producing 
strangm-y  :  wliile  it  is  a  noted  fact,  that  quacks, 
in  applying  poisons  to  external  sores,  have  occa- 
sionally produced  death  from  their  being  absorbed. 
Seeing  that  the  skin  performs  such  important 
functions,  it  will  readily  appear  that  much 
must  depend  on  its  healthy  action  ;  and  much 
again,  on  the  due  performance  of  the  other  vital 
organs  of  the  system,  to  its  well-being.  The  cir- 
tmustance  of  saline  water  having  never  been  ex- 
tolled for  cutaneous  diseases,  would  seem  rather 
odd,  did  the  fact  not  present  itself  that  till  late 
years  little  was  known  of  their  true  pathology  : 
while  the  circumstance  of  exclusive  confidence 
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having  been  placed  in  the  sulphur  springs— such 
as  Harrowgate  and  Moflfat — in  such,  points  also  to 
the  ignorance  that  prevailed  on  the  states  of  the 
internal  organs  on  wHch  the  cutaneous  eruption, 
or  affection,  depended.    I  apprehend  that  a  field 
of  enquiry,  is  here  laid  open  to  the  observing 
physician,  in  the  cultivation  of  wliich  he  may 
benefit  his  species,  and  advance  the  true  interests 
of  his  profession.    I  can  only  regret  that,  although 
I  have  known  Dunblane  Water  prove  liigUy  ser- 
viceable in  many  cutaneous  diseases,  I  have  not 
been  a  direct  or  indirect  witness  to  that  variety 
of  cases  which  would  have  enabled  me  to  do  jus- 
tice to  tliis  part  of  the  Essay.    I  have  seen  cases, 
however,  of  acne,  both  in  the  male  and  female, 
which  were  decidedly  benefited  by  the  Water  ; 
and  one  case  of  urticaria,  in  a  lady,  which  was 
entirely  removed  by  it,  as  well  as  the  disorder  of 
the  digestive  function  on  which  it  depended,  after 
all  other  remedies  had  been  tried  in  vain.    "  I 
have  seen,"  observes  Dr.  Forrest,   "  Airthrey 
Water  used  in  acne  indurata,  simplex,  and  rosacia, 
which  are  respectively  known  by  the  vulgar  terms 
of  stone  pock,  simple  pimple,  and  rosy  drop  or 
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grog-hlossoms,  with  decided  advantage."  I  can 
have  no  hesitation  in  affii'ming  that,  if  Airthrey 
Watei"  has  control,  partially  or  completely,  over 
these,  so  also  must  Dunblane  Water — ^for  the  in- 
gredients of  these  Springs  differ  not  in  kind, 
though  they  do  in  the  comparative  strength  of  some 
of  their  iugi-edients,  and  this  difference  can  be  so 
easily  adjusted,  by  drinking  more  of  the  one  and 
less  of  the  other,  that  it  need  not  be  practically 
recognised  ;*  and  if  the  pathology  of  most,  if  not 
all  diseases  of  the  skin,  is  nearly  similar,  an  opin- 
ion to  which  many  pathological  authors  are  in- 
clined,! saUne  Mineral  Waters  must  possess  vir- 
tues for  the  cure  of  them  to  which  the  eye  of 
science  has  not  yet  been  directed. 

*  "  The  comparative  weakness  of  the  Water,"  says  Dr. 
Thomson,  "is  of  little  importance,  as  this  is  easily  com- 
pensated by  drinking  a  greater  quantity  of  it."  In  making 
choice,  therefore,  of  a  saline  Spring,  other  inducements, 
than  merely  the  strength  of  the  water  which  flows  from  it, 
must  be  looked  at. 

f  It  were  improper  of  me  here,  not  to  mention  the 
name  of  my  respected  teacher.  Dr.  A.  J.  Hannay,  Pro- 
fessor of  Medicine  in  Anderson's  University,  Glasgow,  to 
whom  the  profession  stands  deeply  indebted  for  his  perse- 
vering labours  in  pointing  out  the  connection  between 
aflfections  of  the  skin,  and  diseased  conditions  of  the  mu- 
cous membranes. 
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In  inveterate  chronic  ulcers,  wliicli  so  frequent- 
ly occui-  on  the  lower  extremities,  similar  con- 
nection between,  and  dependence  upon,  either 
stnictural  or  functional  diseases  of  the  stomach, 
livei-,  (fee.  may  be  easily  traced  ;  and  in  such  Dun- 
blane Mineral  water  proves  of  great  service  by 
improving  the  condition  of  the  internal  organs, 
on  wliich  the  external  diseases  depend.  Many 
cases  of  such,  and  of  years  standing,  have  given 
way,  and  the  ulcers  healed  kindly  by  the  unaided 
effects  of  the  water  applied  externally,  and  used 
inwardly  at  the  same  time.    In  such  cases,  how- 
ever, the  cure  would  no  doubt  be  expedited  by 
proper  bandaging,  and  the  external  application  of 
the  lotio  flava,  or  lotio  nigra,  while  using  the 
water.    It  may  here  be  mentioned  too,  that  in 
swelled  feet,  and  varicose  veins,  which  generally 
precede  and  accompany  such  ulcers,  the  water 
will  well  reward  a  trial,  whether  such  depend 
alone  on  disorder  of  the  digestive  function  ;  or  on 
this  aggravated  by  indolence,  or  sedentary  habits, 
the  blood  in  these  states  being  insufficiently  pro- 
pelled through  the  veins  to  the  heart ;  being  un- 
able to  resist  the  law  of  gravity  in  its  return, 
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without  proportionate  exercise,  when  such  is  with- 
held, the  swelling  being  induced.  In  such  cases, 
a  moderate  use  of  the  Water,  and  more  particu- 
larly if  drank  daily  from  "  the  fountain  free," 
would  accomplish  everytliing. 

In  scrofulous  affections  Mineral  Waters  have 
been  long  celebrated,  although  the  theory  of  their 
action  has  not  been  so  fuUy  agreed  upon.  Of 
this  class  of  diseases  Dr.  Cullen  gives  the  foUow- 
ing  definition—"  enlargement  of  the  conglobate 
glands,  especially  in  the  neck  ;  the  upper  lip,  and 
calumnae  nasi,  and  lower  part  of  the  nostrils, 
tumid  ;  the  face  florid  ;  the  skin  soft ;  the  abdomen 
enlarged."  Dr.  Mason  Good  gives  the  following  : 
"  indolent  glandular  tumours,  chiefly  in  the  neck, 
suppurating  slowly  and  imperfectly,  and  healing 
yvith  difficulty  ;  upper  lip  tliickened  ;  skin  smooth  ; 
countenance  usually  florid."  It  has  long  been 
presumed  that  scrofulous  diseases  ai-e  hereditary. 
Tliis  opinion,  however,  must  now  be  guardedly 
received,  their  being  a  heavy  weight  of  evidence 
to  the  contrary  ;  and  most  practical  members  of 
the  profession  now  express  their  behef  on  tins 
point  to  be  but  sceptical.    The  interested  reader 
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will  look  with  care  over  the  following,  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  M'Intosh — "  My  opinion,  with  regard 
to  glandular  affections,  denominated  scrofula,  is, 
that  they  are  generally  ingrafted  on  the  constitu- 
tion hy  improper  food,  and  deficient  clothing;  by 
neglect,  or  bad  medical  treatment  during  the  pe- 
riod of  dentition ;  the  progress  of  scarlet  fever, 
measles,  and  other  eruptive  fevers,  as  well  as  dur- 
ing the  ordinary  eruptions  and  affections  of  the 
throat ;  and  lastly,  that  they  are  produced  by 
mismanaging  swollen  and  inflamed  glands  during 
their  early  stages.  Hence,  it  is  a  disease  with 
loMch  some  of  the  members  of  almost  every  family, 
in  this  climate,  are  at  one  time  or  other  affected. 
We  see  glandular  affections  in  persons  of  every 
variety  of  colour  of  the  hair,  eyes,  and  appearance 
of  the  skin,  and  in  every  variety  of  constitution. 
I  have,  therefore,  long  ago  persuaded  myself  that 
they  depend  upon  gastro-intestinal  irritation,  which 
point  of  pathology  has  heen  clearly  established  with 
reference  to  the  most  scrofulous  of  all  scrofulous  dis- 
eases, viz.,  that  which  is  termed  '  tabes  mesenterica.^ 
This  view  is  much  strengthened  by  the  following 
circumstance  : — Scrofula  is  a  frequent  disease 
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among  the  poor,  and  those  who  are  fed  upon  la/rge 
quantities  of  weal  broth,  coarse  Ul-laked  bread, 
or  ha/rd  indigestible  puddings.  From  these  causes 
the  disease  is  often  seen  in  charitable  establish- 
ments for  children ;  and  I  have  seen  it  traced  to 
English  boarding  houses,  where  the  cluldren  are 
crammed  with  hard  puddings,  before  they  axe  al- 
lowed even  to  smell  meat,  and  are  told  '  that  the 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen  loho  eat  most  pudding 
shall  have  most  meat:  Poor  children!  Another 
important  fact  may  be  mentioned,  that  scrofulous 
affections  can  be  produced,  in  a  short  space  of 
time,  in  many  of  the  domestic  animals,  by  un- 
wholesome  feeding.  Thus,  I  have  seen  them  pur- 
posely produced  in  poultry,  rabbits,  and  pigs,  by 
such  means.  A  pig  is  called  '  measily'  when  it  is 
affected  with  a  very  general  disease  of  the  glands 
throughout  the  body,  which  is  well  hioicn  to  de- 
pend upon  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  fed." 
"  In  describing  the  symptoms  indicating  a  scrofu- 
lous diathesis,"  says  Mr.  Lloyd,  "aU  the  authors 
with  whom  I  am  acquainted  have  fallen  into  the 
error  of  describing  the  state  of  a  patient,  after  the 
disease  has  given  local  evidence  of  its  existence,  in-. 
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stead  of  informing  us  of  the  temperament  or  habit 
of  body  of  the  patient,  antecedent  to  this  period  ;  a 
circumstance  which  I  cannot  but  consider  as  of  the 
highest  importance  in  ow  pathological  research." 
"  It  will,"  says  Dr.  Forrest,  speaking  of  the 
treatment  of  scrofula,  "  I  believe,  be  generally 
found,  that  the  antiscorbutic  properties  of  a  Mi- 
neral Water  depend  on  its  mm-iate  of  Hme." 
No  Mineral  Water,  however,  I  am  persuaded, 
possesses  any  such  antiscorbutic  property,  if  the 
above  views  of  Dr.  M'Intosh,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  be 
correct,  and  to  which  my  own  observation  leads 
me  to  subscribe.  Saline  Mineral  Springs,  I 
conceive,  prove  only  useful  in  correcting  the  dis- 
orders of  the  digestive  function  on  which  the  scro- 
fulous appearance  depends.  With  regard  to  the 
opmion  on  which  Dr.  Forrest  grounds  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Airthrey  Springs  in  this  unhappy 
fhsease,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  holding  in 
solution  a  greater  quantity  of  the  muriate  of  lime 
and  of  soda,  I  would  refer  the  reader  to  further 
remarks  in  the  work  of  Dr.  M'Intosh,  and  other 
pathological  authors,  who  show  the  disease  to  de- 
pend on  fimctional  or  structural  disease  of  the 
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stomach  and  intestines,  and  who  ridicule  the  no- 
tion of  muriate  of  lime  possessing  the  antiscor- 
butic properties  that  have  occasionally  been 
assigned  to  it.  "A  great  number,"  says  Dr. 
M'Intosh,  "  of  specifics  have  been  recommended 
for  the  cm-e  of  scrofula,  the  chief  of  which  are 
bark,  mercury,  steel,  barytas,  lime  water,  and 
mm-iate  of  lime  ;  but  experience  has  shewn  that 
they  are  not  worthy  of  much  confidence,  and 
some  of  them  are  represented  to  have  been  inju- 
rious. I  was  once  very  much  amused  on  hearing 
the  answer  of  a  physician,  in  my  presence,  to  a 
lady,  who  was  desirous  of  knowing  how  long  her 
little  girl  was  to  be  compelled  to  take  the  mm-iate 
of  lime.  She  stated  that  it  was  a  very  nauseous 
medicine,  and  that  it  had  done  the  child  no  good, 
although  she  had  taken  it  regularly  for  six  montlis. 
The  physician  replied,  that  it  would  probably  re- 
quire three  or  fom-  yeai-s  before  it  would  produce 
any  beneficial  effects,  and  tliat  it  must  be  regu- 
larly taken.  Whether  the  physician  spoke,  be- 
lieving what  he  said  to  be  true,  I  cannot  pretend 
to  say,  but  he  looked  grave  enough  ;"  and,  again, 
when  treating  of  mesenteric  consumption,  observes 
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tlie  same  author,  "  the  pathology  of  this  disease 
appears  not  to  be  understood  by  the  generality  of 
practitioners.  It  is  too  frequently  attributed  to 
scrofula,  merely  because  the  mesenteric  glands 
are  known  to  be  enlarged  ;  therefore,  the  muriate 
of  lime  is  extensively  employed  by  those  who  are 
calcined  in  old  prejudices,  and  who  are  blessed 
with  so  much  patience,  that  three  years  are  not 
too  long  a  period  to  wait  for  its  good  eifects. 
The  disease  should  be  treated  as  one  proceeding 
from  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bowels,  wliich  wiU  also  be  the 
best  practice,  should  the  disease  depend  on  clu-o- 
nic  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum."  But,  ad- 
mitting that  muriate  of  lime  is  specific  in  scrofula, 
the  circumstance  of  one  Spring  containing  more 
of  that  ingredient,  gives  it  no  decided  advantage 
over  another  less  freely  impregnated  with  it,  for 
the  very  simple  reason,  that  a  greater  quantity 
from  the  weaker  Spring  can  be  taken  :  wliile,  too, 
it  is  not  out  of  place  here  to  remind,  that  free 
dilution  of  aU  medicines  containing  saline  ingred- 
ients, have  ever,  for  obvious  reasons,  been  re- 
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commended.*     Although,  then,  I  cannot  sub- 
scribe to  the  specific  effects  of  the  muriate  of 
lime,  it  perfectly  accords  with  the  facts  and  cases 
before  me,  that  Dunblane  Mineral  Water  may 
prove  of  essential  service  in  scrofula,  and  may 
even  frequently  entirely  remove  the  scrofulous 
diathesis,  if  used  not  to  the  neglect  of  a  proper 
regimen,  and  other  important  remedies,  such  as 
iodine,  and,  it  may  be,  local  blood-letting,  if  chro- 
nic inflammation  of  any  part  of  the  alimentary 
tract  or  peritoneum  exists,  by  restoring  to  a 
healthy  action  the  disorders  of  the  chylopoetic 
viscera,  on  wliich  the  scrofulous  diathesis  depends. 
The  mind  of  Dr.  Saunders,  whose  name  is  justly 
associated  with  the  history  of  Mineral  Springs, 
would  seem  to  have  been  tinged,  at  least,  with  the 
proper  pathology  of  scrofula.    He  observes,  when 
treatins:  of  the  Cheltenham  Water,  "  another 
class  of  diseases,  in  which  the  advantages  of  the 
Water  is  constantly  experienced,  is  in  some  of  the 

*  I  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  corrected  analysis  of 
Dr.  Murray,  in  the  previous  part  of  the  Essay,  in  which 
it  will  be  found  a  greater  quantity  of  muriate  of  lime  is 
contained  in  a  given  quantity  of  the  Dunblane  Water,  than 
19  given  in  the  analysis  of  Dr.  Thomson. 
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most  distressing  and  painful  affections  of  the  skin, 
of  the  kind  usually  termed  scorhutic  eruptions, 
that  arise  often  without  any  obvious  cause,  that 
chiefly  depend  on  the  habit  of  body.  In  common 
with  other  saline  pv/rgative  Springs,  this  is  found  to 
bring  relief  in  these  most  harassing  disorders,  by 
keeping  up  a  constant  determination  to  the  bowels. 

In  Gout,  Mineral  Water  has  been  tried,  and 
occasionally  with  advantage ;  it  can  only  be  re- 
commended, however,  in  this — ^the  too  common 
attendant  of  liigh  birth,  vice,  and  indolence,  dur- 
ing the  intervals  between  the  attacks  ;  but  here 
Dimblane,  as  well  as  other  saline  springs,  may 
well  be  held  up  as  capable  of  improving  the  habit 
of  body,  which  occasions,  or  is  associated  with  the 
gouty  or  arthritic  diathesis,  provided  the  patient 
can  be  brought  or  compelled  to  submit  to  a  pro- 
per diet  or  regimen — for,  as  quaintly  liinted  by 
Dr.  Mathew  Chalmers  of  Hull,  in  liis  inaugural 
dissertation,  si  velis  podagram  pellere,  pelle  deli- 
das  ;  if,  however,  the  habits,  and  habit  of  body, 
on  which  the  artlu-itic  diathesis  depends  are  so 
interwoven  that  they  cannot  be  separated  by  per- 
suasion, or  torn  away  by  a  bold  but  well  directed 
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effort  of  art,  the  subject  of  it  must  just  continue, 
like  Falstaff  of  old,  "  to  lard  the  lean  earth  as  he 
walks  along,"  for  any  boon,  either  Dunblane  or  any 
other  Mineral  Water,  can  confer  upon  him.*  It 
is  proper  here,  ho-wever,  to  state,  that  an  English 
gentleman  derived  great  benefit  from  a  com-se  of 
the  Dunblane  Water,  under  the  circumstances  men- 
tioned, to  the  use  of  which  he  was  recommended 
by  an  Edinburgh  physician  of  eminence,  after  liis 
own  endeavours  had  proved  unavailing. 

Many  cases  of  clu-onic  rheumatism  have  been 
benefited  by  a  course  of  the  water  ;  the  exercise 
to  wliich,  around  Dunblane,  the  invalid  is  every 
where  invited,  if  his  disease  is  not  too  severe  to 
prevent  him  enjoying  it ;  and  the  continued  use  of 
the  water  ensuring  a  healthy  condition  of  the  im- 
portant organs  which  prepare  the  living  nourish, 
ment,  destined  for  the  moving  structure  at  fault, 
will,  as  they  do  indeed,  prove  frequently  of  great 

*  A  corpulent  habit  of  body  is  not,  however,  invariably 
attendant  on  gout;  for,  as  according  to  Dr.  Chalmers, 
"  exceptiones  autem  multae  hisce  reperiuntur  nam  ;  ut  ait 
Sydenham,  non  quod  podagra  eos  solum  adoriatur,  qui  crasso 
et  corpulento  habitu  donantur,  cum  aliquanda  etiam.  est' 
rarios,  graciles,  et  macilentos  invadat. " 
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value  in  removing  chronic  rheumatic  affections. 
The  water,  however,  in  such  should  not  be  con- 
fided in  to  the  neglect  of  the  cluneluvium,  if  the 
complaint  is  in  the  form  of  lumbago,  or  sciatica  ; 
of  frictions,  and  it  may  be,  occasional  alteratives, 
if  required. 

In  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs,  the  Mineral 
Water  has  often  proved  beneficial.    In  inflamma- 
tion of  the  kidneys,  if  not  employed  too  early,  its 
use  is  fairly  indicated  ;  it  will  here  prove  a  valu- 
able diuretic,  but  ought  not  to  be  used  till  the 
acute  stage  of  the  disease  is  over.    The  same  re- 
mark applies  to  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  or 
urinary  passages  ;  it  were  madness  to  trust  to  the 
water,  so  long  as  the  inflammatory  action  is  going 
on  in  an  acute  or  subacute  form,  but  after  tliis  state 
is  subdued  it  may  be  recommended,  and  much 
good  may  be  expected  from  a  course  of  it.  When 
there  is  a  calculous  diathesis — associated  as  it  in- 
variably is  with  impaired  digestion — the  water 
will  prove  advantageous,  and  even  where  calculi 
do  exist  in  the  kidneys,  its  use  is  far  from  being 
contraindicated,  provided  it  be  not  employed  to 
the  neglect  of  alkaline  medicine,  local  bleeding, 
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or  hot  fomentations  as  the  case  may  require.  In 
the  case  of  a  lady  of  rank  from  Edinbm-gh,  thus 
affected,  who  had  undergone  a  long  course  of 
treatment  under  one  of  the  most  eminent  physi- 
cians in  the  city,  without  the  slightest  improve- 
ment, the  disease  was  removed,  and  a  healthy 
diathesis  substituted,  by  the  use  of  the  Water, 
conjoined  with  other  appropriate  remedies.  In 
cases  of  stone  in  the  bladder,  when  these  are 
smaU,  when  a  reasonable  hope  of  their  passing  by 
the  urethra  is  entertained,  and  the  operation  of 
lithotomy  is,  in  consequence  delayed,  the  Water 
will  be  found  an  excellent  palliative,  and  cases  of 
such  have  appeared  at  Dunblane  in  which  gi*eat 
relief  was  obtained,  and  the  system  became  sensi- 
sibly  improved.  Many  cases  of  habitual  suppres- 
sion of  urine,  retention  of  urine,  and  incontinence 
of  urine,  may  be  benefited  by  the  Water  ;  but,  in 
all  these,  the  general  health,  the  state  of  the  skin, 
and,  it  may  be,  of  the  brain,  must  not  be  over- 
looked in  the  treatment.  In  the  disease  called 
diabetes,  I  am  in  possession  of  no  facts  or  cases 
wliich  point  to  the  utility  of  the  Water  ;  but,  if 
the  patliology  of  tliis  disease,  according  to  the 
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views  of  Dr.  M'Intosh  and  others,  be  correct,  that 
it  depends  upon,  and  is  ever  connected  with,  dis- 
order of  the  digestive  function,  the  Water,  under 
restrictions  peculiar  to  the  case,  is  surely  well 
worthy  of  trial,  particularly  when  it  is  reflected 
that  it  is  but  seldom  that  art  has  done  anytliing 
to  ameliorate  the  imhappy  condition  of  patients 
affected  with  this  disease.  In  syphilis,  particu- 
larly secondary  syphilis,  the  good  the  Water  has 
achieved  is  very  great.  I  have  here,  however, 
only  to  observe,  that  to  the  acute  stages  of  the 
disease  the  Water  is  not  applicable ;  but  in  se- 
condary symptoms  I  could  safely  recommend  it. 

In  diseases  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system, 
much  good  has  occasionally  resulted  from  the  use 
of  the  Water,  particularly  if  such  affections  are 
connected  with,  or  dependent  upon,  gastro  intes- 
tinal irritation.  In  this  class  of  diseases  the  at- 
tention of  the  profession  has  been  directed  many 
years  since,  to  the  value  of  purgative  and  laxative 
medicine,  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Hamilton ;  while 
the  still  deeper  attention  of  the  medical  world  has 
of  later  years  been  attracted  to  diseases  of  the 
brain,  and  their  intimate  connection  with  other 
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disorders  of  the  animal  system,  by  the  new  philo- 
sophers, the  phrenologists,  to  whose  view  almost 
all  authority  now  so  far  subscribe  ;  for,  though 
there  are  still  many  who  refuse  to  follow  them 
through  their  details,  there  are,  I  apprehend, 
none  who  now  oppugn  their  leading  facts,  such  as 
the  following — that  the  brain  performs  some  ac- 
tions, different  essentially  from  those  of  the  cere- 
bellum, and  both  of  these  from  the  medulla  ob- 
longata and  spinal  marrow,  while  the  ganglionic 
system  is  in  some  measm-e  independent  of  the 
brain,  and  performs  peculiar  functions ;  that 
there  are  nerves  devoted  to  sensation,  others  to 
muscular  motion,  and  others,  again,  combining 
these  properties,  thus  pointing  out  the  intimate 
connection  between  aU  the  parts  and  organs  of  the 
body,  a  connection  which  the  experience  of  every 
one  wiU  readily  confirm.    Let,  for  instance,  any 
one  with  a  keen  appetite,  sit  down  prepared  to 
gratify  it,  and  ere  yet  having  partaken,  let  that 
same  person  be  put  in  possession  of  some  piece  of 
astounding  intelligence,  whether  such  occasions 
joy  or  grief,  "  the  very  imagination  of  the  feast" 
is  gone,  and  the  appetite  for  it  is  removed. 
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How  readily  then  must  many,  who  have  to  expe- 
rience sudden  reverses  of  fortune,  fall  into  dis- 
ordered digestion,  and  tliis  reacting  on  the  brain, 
into  fimctional  disease  of  that  organ  ;  wliile,  if  in 
the  coiu-se  of  such,  there  are,  as  too  frequently 
happens,  improper  indidgencies,  diseases  of  the 
brain  and  nervous  system,  and  their  connection 
with  gastro-intestinal  disturbance,  will  not  sm-- 
prise  us,  nor  will  a  comparative  and  temporary 
retirement,  with  the  use  of  a  gentle  laxative,  such 
as  nature  herself  has,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Dim- 
blane  Water,  so  kindly  prepared,  seem  any  other 
than  the  remedies  which  reason  would  suggest. 
The  disease  called  hypochondriasm  illustrates  well 
the  connection  between  cerebral  and  other  organic 
affections.  "Hypochondriac  symptoms,"  says 
Dr.  M'Intosh,  "  affect  two  classes  of  individuals  : 
1.  Those  whose  ailments  are  only  imaginary,  or 
functional;  and  2.  Those  whose  complaints  are 
produced  by  organic  disease.  The  first  class  of 
patients  embraces  the  idle,  the  wicked,  the  dissi- 
pated, and  those  who  are  brought  up  without  a 
profession,  who,  when  left  to  their  own  resources, 

know  not  how  to  kill  time.    The  minds  of  such 
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persons  are  enervated  from  a  want  of  due  exercise 
of  the  faculties  they  may  actually  possess,  till  at 
last  the  vital  actions  become  weakened  ;  some  of 
the  natural  functions,  particularly  those  performed 
by  the  stomach  and  bowels,  may  be  impeded  ;  at 
wliich  time,  should  a  friend  die,  or  the  Iiistory  of 
a  disease  faU  in  their  way,  they  wiU  immediately 
fancy  themselves  affected  with  the  same  disorder. 
Or  they  may  have  a  hundred  and  fifty  different 
complaints,  and  experience  a  thousand  strange 
sensations  and  unaccountable  feelings,  tiU  bodily 
disease  is  in  the  end  ingrafted  on  the  mental. 
The  organic  disease  acts  upon  the  mind."    In  the 
treatment  of  this  disease,  Dunblane,  and  its  Mi- 
neral Water,  come  in  for  their  share  of  credit  ; 
the  former  being  possessed  of  many  attractions  to 
engage  the  mental  faculties  of  the  invalid,  and 
inspire  him  with  hope  ;  the  latter  improving  the 
condition  of  the  chylopoetic  viscera — ^thus  pre- 
venting organic  disease  from  being  "  ingrafted  on 
the  mental :"  these  constituting  the  two  most  im- 
portant desiderata  indicated  in  the  treatment  of 
the  disease.    A  clergyman,  who  had  long  been  a 
hypochondriac,  and  unfit  for  the  ghostly  functions 
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of  his  ofl&ce,  was  guided  to  Dunblane,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  using  the  Water,  by  which  he  was  restored 
to  a  sound  body  and  a  sane  mind  ;  from  being 
every  way  weak,  and  more  an  apparent  object  of 
pity,  than  a  person  of  high  responsibility,  he  was 
restored  to  a  degree  of  mental  and  physical  firm- 
ness which  enabled  him  to  return  to  his  wonted 
duties,  duties  which,  up  till  the  period  I  write,  he 
continues  to  discharge.    In  apoplexy,  when  the 
habit  of  body  shews  a  tendency  to  the  disease,  the 
Water  may  prove  highly  advantageous ;  and  when 
this  depends  upon,  or  is  connected  with,  disorders 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  as  is  very  fi-equently 
the  case,  attacks  of  this  fatal  malady  may  be 
warded  away,  if  not  entirely  prevented,  from  the 
use  of  it,  conjoined  with  a  suitable  regimen.  In 
cases,  therefore,  when  determination  to  the  head 
has  been  evinced,  from  a  shock  of  this  malady, 
the  Water  promises  to  reward  a  trial.  In  paralytic 
affections,  the  Water  has  been  frequently  used, 
and  occasionally  with  benefit,  produced,  no  doubt, 
in  a  great  measm-e,  from  removing  the  accom- 
panying disturbance  of  the  digestive  fimctions, 
which  is  probably  the  cause  of  most  diseases,  while 
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it  aggravates  all.    In  chorea,  wliich  so  frequently 
depends  on  gastro-intestinal  irritation,  or  occa- 
sioned by  -worms,  its  use  ought  to  prove  service- 
able, wliile  "  filthy  intruders"  of  different  species, 
may  be  expelled,  and  the  habit  of  body  on  which 
their  production  depends,  improved  from  a  com-se 
of  it,  conjoined  with  an  occasional  anthelmintic. 
Dr.  Forrest  gives  a  case  of  Epilepsy,  which  was 
cured  by  the  Airthrey  Water.    For  the  reasons 
already  assigned,  there  can  he  no  disease  in  which 
the  Airthrey   Water  is  indicated,  to  vjhich  the 
Dunblane  Water  loill  not  apply  ;  cases,  therefore, 
of  epilepsy,  and  also  of  hysteria,  may  be  occasion- 
ally benefited,  and  even  cured,  by  the  Water, 
even  after  all  the  aid  which  art  offers  has  been 
tried  in  vain. 

In  fxmctional  disease  of  the  brain,  or  disease  of 
the  mind,  when  first  the  invalid  gives  token  of  liis 
mental  capacity  diminisliing,  of  its  not  coming  up 
to  the  standard  to  wliich  it  formerly  attained — 
the  true  criterion  of  insanity — few  places  could  be 
better  adapted  for  liim  than  Dimblane  ;  and  were 
it,  in  such,  more  frequently  resorted  to,  instead  of 
adopting  the  cruel  and  miphilosophic  plan  of  in- 
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Stant  seclusion,  the  jarring  notes  from  the  fine 
strong  organ  of  the  mind,  would  be  more  readily 
detected,  both  their  number  and  dependencies  ; 
and,  if  in  disease  it  be  that  the  knowledge  of  it 
is  more  than  haK  the  remedy,  these  might  be 
more  frequently,  effectually,  and  sooner  attuned 
to  strike  again  in  unison  with  those  of  his  friends 
and  of  society.    A  lady  of  rank  who  had  become 
very  weak  in  intellect,  and  eccentric,  had  her 
mental  faculties  strengthened,  and  the  eccentricity 
removed,  by  a  summer's  residence  at  Dunblane, 
and  the  use  of  the  Water.    The  value  of  the 
Mineral  Water  in  affections  of  the  mind,  my  un- 
professional readers  may  not  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  weigh,  but  such  is  indicated  from  the 
intimate  connexion  of  the  physical  with  the  men- 
tal structure,  while  it  is  confirmed  by  the  most 
satisfactory  of  all  evidence,  that  of  experience. 
The  health,  then,  of  the  physical  structure, 
must  not  be  overlooked  in  tho  treatment  of 
mental  disease.     For  this  the  Water  wiU  be 
found  applicable;  wliile  the  scenery  around, 
will  afford  tliemes  from  Avhich  he   who  fills 
the  honourable  and  responsible  post  of  guiding 
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the  invalid,  can  enrich  and  direct  his  conversation, 
the  more  successfully 

"  To  minister  to  the  mind  diseased, 
And  pluck  from  memory  the  rooted  sorrow." 
In  many  other  aifections,  which  the  limits  of 
this  Essay  prevent  me  even  introducing,  Dun- 
blane Water  has  been  used  with  decided  advan- 
tage ;  fi'om  what  has  been  already  stated,  however, 
the  practitioner,  or  the  patient  liimself,  if  an  in- 
formed person,  at  a  distance,  will  be  at  no  loss  to 
determine  where,  how,  and  to  what  it  is  applicable. 
With  regard  to  the  medium  dose  of  the  Water,  I 
can  only  observe,  that  tliis  must  be  varied  so  much 
according  to  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  used, 
and  the  medicine  with  which  it  may  be  necessary 
to  combine  a  course  of  it,  that  two  or  three  wine 
glassfuls  daily  may  be  aU  that  is  indicated,  while 
in  other  diseases  and  states  of  the  system,  many 
large  tumblers  may  be  necessary.  As  a  general 
rule,  it  may  be  stated  that  when  the  water  requires 
to  be  used  only  in  small  quantities,  these  ought  to 
be  taken  at  stated  intervals  during  the  day;  wliile, 
when  larger  quantities  are  indicated,  it  ought  to 
be  taken  early  in  the  morning,  and,  if  possible, 
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(Iruuk  as  it  flows  from  the  Spring,  or  from  the 
cottage  near  Dmiblane,  to  wliich  it  is  every 
morning  coveyed.    Should  the  Water,  in  using 
it,  create  heaviness,  inclination  to  sleep,  and 
slight  suffusion  of  the  eyes,  it  may  be  suspected 
not  to  be  agreeing— that  either  previous  prepara- 
tion to  its  use,  or  treatment  conjoined  with  it,  is 
indicated.    Tins  di'owsy  effect  of  the  Water  is 
sometimes  very  remarkable — I  have  witnessed  it 
frequently.    An  eccentric  watchmaker  belonging 
to  Dunblane,  dead  some  years  since,  and  who,  in 
Ms  last  illness,  was  more' than  a  year  bed-rid, 
used  a  tumbler  of  it  regularly  to  produce  sleep, 
which  it  as  regularly  did !    I  mention  not  this 
example  that  it  be  followed  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  water  be  discontinued,  or  used  imder  re- 
strictions, provided  any  such  effect  should  foUow 
its  use. 

The  diet  of  the  invalid  while  using  the  water, 
ought  to  be  light  and  nom-isliing  in  general,  and 
continued  with  the  most  pointed  regularity  ;  it 
were  absurd  to  expect  benefit  from  the  water 
while  yet  a  habit  of  gormandizing,  or  excessive 
drinking,  were  continued,    I  will  here  take  the 
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liberty  of  abridging,  from  the  valuable  little  work 
of  Dr.  Andrew  Combe,  the  table  wliich  gives  the 
result  of  the  experiments  performed  by  Dr.  Beau- 
mont on  the  yomig  Canadian — experiments  of  the 
Inghest  importance,  alike  from  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances favourable  to  Dr.  Beaumont's  inves- 
tigations, and  the  perseverance  and  care  which 
he,  to  his  honom-  both  as  a  physician  and  a 
philantlu'opist,  exercised  in  conducting  them. 
From  tliis  table  ihe  reader  invalidated  will  be  at 
no  loss  to  determine  the  diet  he  ought  to  pursue  ; 
he  will  only  require,  in  addition  to  exercise  his 
moral  corn-age,  not  to  overstep  by  a  hair  breadtli, 
Were  it  possible,  the  choice  he  must  necessarily 
make,  and  the  limits  that  choice  prescribes. 


ARTICLE  OF  DIET. 

MODE  OF  COOKISG. 

TIME  IN 
DIGESTING. 

Tapioca,   

Eggs,   

Tripe,  soused,  ... 
Pigs  Feet,   

Boiled  Hard,  ... 
—    Soft,  ... 

Fried,   

Boiled  

Broiled,   

Fried,   

H.  M. 
1 

1  10 

1  10 

4  10 

4 

1 

1 

3 
4 
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Venison  Steak,... 
Beef,   fresh,  fat, 
and  lean,   


Recently  salted,... 

Soup  of  fresh  beef, 
—  of  the  Hock 
with  vegi- 
tables,  ... 

Hash  meat,   

Mutton,  fat  fclean. 


Veal,  

Pork,  fresh,   

Recently  salted,... 

Pork  Steak,  

Cold  Fish,  di-y,... 
Bread  and  Milk, 
Bread  and  Batter, 
with  Coffee,  ... 


Broiled, 

Roasted, 
Broiled, 
Boiled, 
Boiled, 


Roasted, 
Broiled, 

Roasted, 
Boiled, 
Broiled, 
Boiled, 


H. 

4 

4 
4 
4 
5 
4 


4 
3 
3 
4 
4 
6 
6 
6 
2 
2 


15 


15 


4  15 


It  is  necessary  here  to  remember  that  Dr. 
Beaumont's  experiments  were  conducted  on  the 
young  Canadian,  Alex.  St.  Martin,  after  he  had 
regained  excellent  health,  and  that,  consequently, 
the  mean  time  of  digestion  of  the  above  would  be 
very  different  in  a  stomach  weakened  by  disease. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  more  imperative  on  the  inva- 
lid to  select  and  abide  by  those  articles  of  diet 
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which  are  lightest,  or  easiest  of  digestion—"  salt 
meat,  consequently  ;  pork  fat  and  skin  of  meat ; 
rich  made  dishes  ;  the  fat  part  of  salmon  ;  stewed 
eels  ;  lobsters,  pickles,  and  salads  ;  spinage,  as 
being  a  vegetable  which  readily  ferments ;  any 
vegetable  wliich  is  not  quite  in  season,  sweet,  ten- 
der, and  well  boiled ;  pie  crust,  and  all  rich  con- 
fectionary ;  strong  cheese,  and  such  as  is  either 
very  new  or  very  old,"  will  rank  and  be  kept  in 
his  prohibited  list.  Quantity  as  well  as  quality 
is  another  point  which  must  not  be  overlooked, 
and  it  may  be  necessary  here  to  remind,  on  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Beaumont,  that  digestion  is 
facilitated  by  minuteness  of  division  and  tender- 
ness of  fibre,  and  by  gentle  exercise ;  wliile 
stimulating  condiments  and  ardent  spirits  invaria- 
bly retard  it  and  prove  injurious. 

The  exercise  of  an  invalid  during  his  residence 
at  a  watering  place,  is  another  point  of  very  high 
importance.  Not  many  years  since,  all  injunc- 
tions on  this  head  were  but  very  coldy  listened  to, 
and  imperfectly  acted  upon,  but  now  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  more  obvious  laws  of  physiologi- 
cal science  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  all  who  lay 
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claim  to  the  character  of  being  liberally  educated ; 
now  that  the  world  called  intelligent,  can  be  no 
longer  branded  with  entire  ignorance  of  that 
structure,  and  the  functions  of  it,  which  they 
carry  regularly  about  with  them  ;  now  that  the 
human  being  walks  no  longer  ignorant  of  the 
means  by  wliich  he  traverses  the  world's  surface  ; 
that  he  bleeds  when  wounded,  no  longer  ignorant 
of  the  vessels,  and  their  arrangements,  which  cir- 
culate the  living  fluid ;  that  he  constructs  power- 
ful and  intricate  machinery,  no  longer  ignorant 
of  the  brain,  the  spinal  marrow,  and  the  nerves 
which  communicate  sensation,  and  convey  volition 
to  the  fingers  and  hands  which  adjust  its  various 
parts,  and  put  them  together,  the  necessity  of 
exercise,  and  its  being  so  adapted  as  to  engage  the 
mind  while  the  body  is  employed,  require  not 
here  to  be  tediously  insisted  on  :  for  the  invalid 
thus  instructed,  can  well  understand,  and  will  not 
fail  to  appreciate,  the  sentiments  of  the  tasteful 
Dr.  Armstrong,  he  who  so  successfully  conveys  dry 
philosophic  precepts  in  clear  and  animated  song. 
He  says — 
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"  Toil  and  be  strong  ;"  but  still  in  this 
"  Indulge  your  taste  ;"  for  "  toil  you  hale 
Fatigues  you  soon,  and  scarce  improves  your  limbs.^' 

Wliile,  around  Dunblane  in  every  dii-ection  the 
invalid  discovers  scenes  of  the  deepest  interest, 
calculated  to  arouse  to  renewed  vigour  and  ex- 
ertion his  mental  capacity,  and  stimulate  to  active 
duty  the  lagging  functions  and  organs  of  his 
physical  economy.    This  leads  me,  in  conclusion, 
to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  situation  of  Dim- 
blane,  and  the  attractions  its  vicinity  presents, 
which  combining,  constitute  it  an  eligible  situation 
for  the  invalid  under  any  of  the  affections  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
pages. 

Dunblane*,  the  capital  of  the  parish  of  that 
name,  occupies  a  partially  elevated  and  delightful 

*  There  are  now  abundance  of  accommodation  in  and 
around  Dunblane  for  strangers  of  all  ranks,  from  the  prince 
to  the  peasant ;  while  strangers  can  be  at  no  loss  with  re- 
gard to  the  education  of  their  children  during  their  absence 
from  home.  Mr.  D.  Stewart  has  sustained  the  character 
of  an  able  and  tasteful  teacher,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  at 
least,  in  Dunblane,  in  the  various  departments  of  a  liberal 
education.  Mr.  Stewart  has,  indeed,  met  with  too  many 
acknowledgements  for  his  humble,  but  respectful  pupil,  to 
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situation,  chiefly  on  the  east,  but  partially  also  on 
the  -west  bank  of  the  river  Allan  ;  it  is  distant 

indulge  here,  in  the  feeling  of  attachment  he  must  ever  en- 
tertain for  him,  both  as  a  gentleman  and  an  instructor  of 
youth. 

The  following,  connected  with  the  antiquities  of  Dun- 
blane, the  stranger  may  be  anxious  to  notice. 

1.  Bishop's  or  Tiend  Barn,  opposite  to  Mr.  John  Robin's 
head  of  Braeport. 

2.  Abbot  of  Arbroath's  Manse,  now  possessed  by  Mrs. 
Mallach. 

3.  The  Treasurer's  Manse,  a  little  below  Mrs.  Mal- 
lach's  on  same  side. 

4  The  Prebend  of  Monzies  Manse,  house  immediately 
below  the  Treaurer's. 

5.  Earl  of  Perth's  house,  ruin  opposite  Rev.  Mr.  An- 
derson's meeting-house. 

6.  Archdeacon's  Manse,  south  west  corner  of  Mr.  M'- 
Innis's  garden. 

7.  Papal  Palace,  possessed  by  Rev.  Mr.  Anderson. 

8.  Dean's  Manse,  the  old  minister's  manse,  in  front  of 
the  new  manse. 

9.  Chancellor's  Manse,  now  where  Mr.  John  Sharp,  car 
and  drosky  keeper,  has  his  house. 

10.  Viscount  Strathallan's  house,  corner  of  new  Perth 
road. 

11.  Bishop's  house  after  reformation,  now  possessed  by 
P.  J.  Stirling,  Esq. 

1-2.  Balhaldie  house,  now  possessed  by  James  Bain,  Esq., 
in  which  place  Prince  Charles  Stewart  slept  on  his 
rout  from  England  to  CuUoden. 

I 
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from  Edinburgh  about  42  miles  ;  from  Glasgow 
32  ;  from  Stirling  5  ;  and  fi-om  the  village  of 

13.  In  the  house  now  possessed  by  A.  Boyd,  Esq.,  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  slept  in  1745,  when  in  pursuit 
of  Prince  Charles. 

14.  Earl  of  Monteith's  house,  now  possessed  by  Mr. 
Dow,  shoemaker,  and  J.  M'Gruther,  Esq.,  for  his 
writing  chambers. 

15.  Roman  road  passed  through  Dunblane.  The  "  Knock 
of  Barbush,"  is  understood  to  be  a  Roman  station, 
communicating  with  Ardoch  and  Alauna.  There 
are  remains  of  regular  fosses,  or  trenches,  on  the  side 
next  the  river.  At  Glassingall  there  is  a  well  still 
called  the  "  Roman  Well." 

16.  The  abode  of  a  Hermit,  is  marked  by  the  farm  of 
Anchorite's  Cross,  commonly  called  Anchor's  Cross. 

17-  Duke's  Bridge,  or  Murdo's  Ford,  first  bridge  on 
Doune  road,  said  to  be  where  Duke  Murdo,  the  re- 
gent, and  his  two  sons  were  seized  by  the  order  of 
James  1.,  and  afterwards  beheaded  at  Stirling 

18  The  "  Seven  Stanes,"  a  Druidical  circle,  two  miles 
«outh  west  of  Blackford  on  the  Sheriff-muir  road. 
One  of  these  stones  stands  upright.  A  smooth  bul. 
let  of  green  stone,  called  by  the  country  people 
"  Wallace's  puttin'  stane,"  lies  beside  this  stone. 

19.  The  "Standing  Stones."  On  the  heathy  dale  east 
of  Sheriff-muir  house,  are  several  large  stones,  known 
under  this  denomination.  Tradition  will  that  they 
were  erected  by  Sir  Wm.  Wallace,  to  commemorate 
his  victory,  gained  over  10,000  Soulhron  at  this 
place,  according  to  Harry  the  Minstrel ;  but  they  are 
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Douiie  3  miles.  The  soil  of  the  country  around 
Dunblane  is  sandy — a  point  to  be  kept  prominent- 

probably  commemorative  of  some  unknown  event, 
much  more  ancient.  There  are  some  Druidical  re- 
remains  in  this  vicinity. 

20.  The  site  of  an  ancient  sepulchral  cairn,  is  on  the 
summit  of  Carumn,  (Caerum),  a  high  hill  of  the 
Ochils,  part  of  the  sheep  farm  of  Harpestone.  It 
was  broken  up  in  1809.  A  curiously  shaped  clay 
urn  was  found  in  this  cairn.  On  an  adjacent  hill  there 
are  the  remains  of  a  circular  British  fort. 

21.  The  "  Judges  Cairn,"  yet  undispersed,  a  circular  heap 
of  rougk  mountain  stones  covered  with  furze,  on  the 
farm  of  Bowie,  barony  of  Kilbride. 

22.  The  sites  of  various  celtic  Cairns  and  Forts  are  yet 
known  to  country  people  along  the  whole  line  of  the 
Roman  road  betwixt  Alauna  west  of  Bridge  Allan, 
and  the  great  camps  at  Lindum,  (Ardoch),  and  on 
both  sides  of  that  ancient  causeway 

23.  On  a  height  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Henderson,  Glen- 
kead,  about  two  miles  west  of  Dunblane,  there  are 
the  remains  of  a  Roman  Fort,  thirty-five  paces  square, 
near  to  which  there  are  three  remarkable  Druidical, 
or  monumental  stones. 

24.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Allan,  north  of  Dunblane, 
traces  of  a  Vicinal  Roman  Way  have  been  observed, 
leading  from  Ardoch,  westward  by  Doune,  to  Moss 
Flanders,  the  site  of  which  is  known  to  have  been 
traversed  by  the  Romans,  from  remains  discovered 
at  a  great  depth  below  the  present  surface  of  the 
moss. 
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ly  in  eye  by  the  invalid  in  choice  of  a  residence 
in  a  moist  climate.    Being  equi-distant  from  the 
eastern  and  western  ocean,  and  being  defended  by 
that  mighty  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  the 
Grampian  range,  and  also  by  the  Ochils,  Dunblane 
occupies  that  happy  medium,  -which  falls  not  to  be 
subjected  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  pe- 
culiar to  localities  nearer  either  extremity.  The 
late  Sheriff,  Coldstream,  of  Dunblane,  was  the 
first  who  called  the  attention  of  the  stranger  and 
the  invalid  to  tliis  fact,  in  a  smaU  publication — 
honourable  alike  to  that  gentleman's  head  and 
heart,  which  appeared  somewhere  in  1819 — from 
the  same  circumstances,  connected  with  the  soil 
and  the  situation,  the  air  around  Dunblane  is 

In  looking  at  Dunblane  the  following  will  catch  the  eye 
of  the  stranger : — The  Cottage  in  front  of  the  Cathedral, 
built  over  the  Old  Palace,  the  property  of  Alex.  White, 
Esq.;  on  the  height.  Holme  hill  house,  erected  and  in- 
habited by  the  late  William  Stirling,  Esq.,  architect,  and 
now  the  property  of  his  son,  James  Stirling,  Esq. ;  on  the 
east  elevation,  St.  Blain's  Rood  Cottage,  erected  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Henderson  for  educational  purposes,  in  which 
are  a  numerous  and  respectable  class  of  young  gentlemen, 
who  are  boarded  with  Mr.  Henderson,  and  who  are  in- 
structed  by  that  gentleman  in  all  the  sections  of  a  sound 
classical  and  commercial  education. 
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equable  and  dry,  while  the  weather  during 
summer  months,  is  generally  continuous.  Ac- 
cording to  Ills  taste  and  capacity  the  invalid  will 
find  much  in  and  around  Dunblane  to  arrest  his 
attention,  and  give  liim  pleasing  remembrances 
for  many  after  days.  He  may  wander  by  tlie 
banks  of  the  Allan,  which  rolls  proudly  onward 
through  much  romantic  scenery,  and  through 
Dunblane  itself,  carrying  every  where  witli  it 

health  and  cleanliness,  or, 

"  Wandering  down  the  fairy  braes 

Which  grace  this  lovely — winding  stream, 
The  scene  of  many  a  poet's  lays, 

Their  best  and  most  inspiring  theme," 
he  may  occupy  many  a  pleasing  position,  and  feel 
in  reality,  what  he  had  only  listened  to  formerly, 
on  the  breath  of  song.    He  can  see  "the  mill," 
and  by  giving  his  creative  fancy,  a  little  only  of 
the  indulgence  it  claims — "the  millar's  daughter" 
stands  before  him,  than  whom  "  none  was  so  gay 
or  fairer  ;"  or  he  may  occupy  the  very  position 
which  did  the  poet  of  yore,  and  merely  by  mak- 
ing the  tiny  organ  of  vision  describe  the  segment 
of  a  circle,  ho  may  witness  enacted  the  very 
.scene  wliich  that  gifted  son  of  the  muses  so  sim- 
ply, yet  bcautif'cUly  depicts ; 
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"  The  sun  going  down  o'er  the  lofty  Benlomond 
And  leaving  red  clouds  to  preside  o'er  the  plain." 

If  a  scholar  he  will  find  much  to  interest  him, 
and  to  reward  a  little  exertion,  in  pacing  the  lib- 
rary— "  the  Bibliotheca  Leightoniana,"  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  bequeathed  by  that 
celebrated  pliilanthropist  and  eminent  churclmian, 
Bishop  Leighton,  in  which  he  may  have  access  to 
many  a  rare  work  connected  with  the  literature 
of  other  times ;  or  if  he  be  "  magnetized"  with 
the  spirit  of  the  antiquarian,  or  the  man  of  taste, 
the  old  Cathedral,  once  that  of  the  Bishop,  but 
the  choir  of  which  is  now  the  Parish  Chm-ch,  will 
arrest  liis  attention  ;  for  though  now  adapted  as  a 
place  of  worship  according  to  the  established 
Presbyterian  form,  it  still  contains  much  of  its 
original  character,  and  consequently  much  to  ex- 
cite interest,  and  awaken  reflection :  the  oaken 
seats  of  the  choristers,  with  grotesque  figures 
carved  on  them,  still  remain,  while  the  stalls  of 
the  prebendaries,  and  the  handsomely  carved 
seats  of  the  Bishop  and  the  Dean,  with  the  three 
steps  of  the  altar,  can  yet  be  observed.    If  health 
should  be  still  progressing  with  the  invalid,  he  may 
visit  the  Camp  at  Ai'doch,  distant  only  six  miles. 
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being  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  the 
"  Castra  Stativa"  of  the  Romans ;  or  between 
Dunblane  and  Ardoch,  towards  the  Ochils,  he  may 
traverse  the  heathy  plains  of  the  Sheriffmuir,  call 
up  his  liistorical  knowledge,  arrange  his  armies, 
and  "  fight  the  battle  o'er  again."    If  enabled  to 
take  fm-ther  exercise,  he  may,  at  the  south  ter- 
mination of  the  muir,  ascend  the  hill  of  Dunmiet, 
from  which  the  view  is  um-ivalled,  both  for  its 
riclmess  and  extent.    I  have  often  thought  that 
the  apt  description  of  the  view  fi-om  Stirling  Cas- 
tle, given  by  Chambers,  might  fully  as  well  ap- 
ply to  tliis ;  in  wliich  that  very  Castle  and  the 
town  itself,  would  then  be  included.    For  in  ad- 
dition to  having  a  clear  view  from  Dunmiet,  of 
Stirling  and  its  Castle,  you  also  "  see  the  wind- 
ings of  the  Forth,  through  the  carse  of  Stirling- 
To  the  west  the  vale  of  Monteith.  In  the  remote 
parts  of  the  scene,  Benlomond,  and  the  fraternity 
of  lesser  brothers,  including  Benledi  and  Ben- 
voirlich,  which  give  an  inconceivably  magnificent 
air  to  the  picture  ;"  and  here  seated  on  Dunmiet 
"  it  is  curious  to  consider,  that  on  one  hand  you 
can  see  the  towers  of  academic  Edinburgli.  a 
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place  where  civilization  may  be  said  to  be  carried 
to  a  pitch  of  exquisite  perfection,  while  on  the 
other  you  gaze  on  an  Alpine  region,  where  the 
people  wear  yet  part  of  the  di-ess,  and  mostly 
speak  the  language  which  obtained  in  Europe 
before  even  the  early  ages  of  Grecian  and  Roman 
refinement.  It  is  strange  thus  to  link  together 
the  extremes  of  human  society  ;  thus  to  associate 
the  nineteenth  century  before  Chi-ist,  and  the 
nineteenth  centm-y  after  him  ;  for  no  less  remote 
from  each  other  in  reality  are  the  ideas  ai-ising 
from  a  view  of  Edinburgh  and  the  highlands." 
Nor  are  such  resources  for  the  stranger,  when 
health  may  permit  him,  here  exhausted.  He  may 
visit  the  village  of  Doune,  or,  adjoining  it,  the  old 
ruin — ^the  Castle,  and  the  surroimding  scenery 

"  Where  Teith's  youn j  waters  roll," 
which  he  will  traverse  with  pleasure,  and  leave 
with  regret.  A  little  further  exertion,  and  he 
may  visit  the  village  of  Deanston,  probably  the 
most  unique  and  cleanly  little  villag(5  in  Scotland; 
or  the  Deanston  works,  into  wliich,  tlurough  the 
kindness  of  James  Smith,  Esq.  and  the  other  pro- 
prietors, the  stranger  is  welcomed ;  and  when 
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there  he  wiU  not  know  wMch  most  to  admire,  the 
tasteful  arrangements,  or  the  clever  and  scientific 
contrivances  superintended  by  that  gentleman. 
The  town  of  StirUng  itseK  will  form  but  an  a- 
greeable  walk  or  ride,  according  to  the  strength 
and  other  ability  of  the  invaUd-convalescing,  and 
here,  as  he  stands  gazing  around  Mm  on  the  es- 
planade between  the  Castle  and  the  town,  he  will, 
if  he  has  previously  been  on  Dunmiet,  be  enabled 
to  determine  whether  the  language  of  Chambers 
is  not,  if  not  preferably  applicable  to  the  one, 
descriptive  of  the  view  from  both.    The  castle, 
the  town  itself,  the  old  bridge,  wiU  aU  tend  to 
awaken  feelings  of  no  mean  value  in  taking  exer- 
cise for  the  benefit  of  health— since  "  he  chooses 
best  whose  labour  entertains  the  vacant  fancy  most." 
Nor  here,  still,  however  mindful  of  every  item  in 
the  prescribed  plan  for  improving  and  confirming 
his  health,  must  his  pleasing  excm-sions  terminate. 
No!  the  Harp  of  the  North  awakes!  Many 
songs  are  sung  !    They  invite  liim  to  the  scenes 
of  dauntless  deeds  in  other  times.    Nor  must  he 
pass  without  a  feeling  the  lovely  spot  where  the 
poet  himself,  who  has  made  this  comitry  his  own, 
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spent  most  of  his  earlj  days,  ere  yet  his  mind 
had  become  estranged,  or  lais  hand  had  feebly 
grasped  the  lyre*  The  interesting  vUlage  of 
Callander,  and  its  sm-rounding  scenery,  distant 
from  Dunblane  not  more  than  twelve  miles, 
will  well  reward  a  visit ;  or,  if  the  invalid 
be  enabled,  let  him  move  onwards  towards  the 
Trosachs,  on  every  side  receiving  practical  ex- 
planations of  the  varied  stanzas  of  the  "  Lady  of 
the  Lake  ;"  moving  from  one  point  of  importance 
to  anothei", 

"  By  trembling  bog,  and  false  morass, 

O'er  wild  rock,  and  through  mountain  pass." 
"  The  fantastic  forms  of  the  rocks  and  hills,  the 
threatening  precipice,  and  the  torn  mountain," 

"  Crags,  knolls,  and  mounds  confusedly  hurl'd 

The  fragments  of  an  earlier  world," 

giving  token  of  awfuUy  convulsive  shocks  of 
nature,  wiU  excite  liis  highest  wonder, — 

"  Within  the  dark  ravine  below, 
Where  twines  the  path,  in  shadow  hid. 
Round  many  a  rocky  pyramid, 

•  By  the  water  of  Keltie,  at  Cumbusmore  Buchanan, 
Sir  Walter  Scott  spent  a  considerable  part  of  his  youth, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  here  contracted  the  warm 
attachment  to  the  scenery  around,  which  his  poem  of  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake  renders  so  apparent. 


Ill 

Shooting  abruptly  from  the  dell 

Its  thunder  splintered  pinnacle ; 

Round  many  an  insulated  mass 

The  native  bulwarks  of  the  pass, 

Huge  as  the  tower  which  builders  vain 

Presumptuous  piled  on  Shinar's  plain — 

The  rocky  summits  split  and  rent, 

Formed  turret,  dome,  or  battlement ; 

Or  seemed  fantastically  set, 

With  copula  or  minaret. 

Wild  crests  as  ever  pagod  decked, 

Or  mosque  of  eastern  architect." 
"  Here,  too,  he  beholds  earth-born  castles,  that 
are  not  lacking  in  fair  and  brilliant  banners  ;  as, 
from  their  shivered  brows,  roses,  creeping  plants, 
and  flowers  of  a  thousand  dyes,  are  seen  to  cling 
and  wave  in  the  'west  wind's  summer  sighs.' 
Here,  in  fact,  are  beheld  the  exuberance  of  ve- 
getation, contrasted  with  stern  sterility — ^the  rich 
covered  garniture  of  the  valley  in  combination 
with  the  grey  and  hoary  summit  of  the  mountain  ; 
while  around  there  is  not  a  sound  save  that  which 
comes  from  the  thousand  torrents  which  flow 
unseen  through  the  tangled  thickets."   From  the 

pass  where 

"  An  hundred  men  might  hold  the  post 
With  hardihood  against  a  host," 
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lie  may  soon  find  himself  amid 

"The  copsewood  grey 
That  waves  and  weeps  on  Loch  Achray, 
Or  mingles  with  the  pine  trees  blue 
On  the  bold  cliffs  of  Beiivenue." 

Or,  reaching  Loch  Keturin,  he  -will  be  astonished 

at  the  magnificent  landscape  that  meets  his  gaze, 

wliile  here  he  may  make,  as  they  are  made  in 

song, 

"  The  lake  and  hill 

Busy  with  the  echo  still, 

The  chorus  first  could  Allan  know, 

Rhoderic  Vich  Alpine  Dhu,  ho  hiero." 

Or  he  may  climb,  should  adequate  health  have 
been  obtained,  Benleddi,  or  some  of  the  fraternity 
of  mountains,  and  from  their  highest  summits 
contemplate,  as  did  the  elegant  scholar  and  ac- 
complished statesman,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  his  be- 
loved country,  and  "the  great  scale  of  nature." 
The  scenery,  indeed,  to  wMch  "  the  stranger  in 
Dunblane"  is  every  where  invited,  is  inexpress- 
ively grand,  and  is  inexhaustible.  While,  too, 
the  invahd,  whose  health  or  circumstances  prevent 
him  leaving  the  immediate  neighbom-hood  of,  to 
him  in  the  meantime  the  chief  attraction,  the 
Mineral  Springs,  there  is  not  wherewithal  to 
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arouse  liis  mental  faculties  awaiiting.  "  From 
the  -western  window,"  says  Mr.  Chambers,  "  of  the 
Inn*  near  the  bridge  across  the  Allan,  a  view  may 
be  had  which  is  admired  by  draughtsmen.  At 
the  lower  end  of  the  town  begins  the  romantic 
walk  of  Kippenross,t  near  the  further  extremity 
of  which  there  is  a  sycamore  or  plain  tree,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  largest  in  the  kingdom.  Tliis 
splendid  piece  of  timber  measm'es  tioenty-eight  feet 
round  the  stem,  and  covers  nearly  half  an  acre 
with  its  wilderness  of  branches."  The  glen,  the 
castle,  and  the  witching  knowes  of  Kilbride,  are 
not  far  distant.  There  is  thus  abimdant  scenery 
at  the  command  of  the  invalid  so  circiunstanced  ; 
every  where  around  he  can  walk  by  green  fields, 
or  he  may  share  with  the  angler  the  sport  of  seeing 

"  The  fish 

Cut  with  their  golden  oars  the  silver  stream. 
And  greedily  devour  the  treacherous  bait," 

*  This  Inn,  belonging  to  Mr.  Kinross,  is  exceedingly 
comfortable ;  while  an  excellent  supply  of  chaises,  gigs, 
and  cars  are  kept,  with  horses  in  superior  condition,  and 
carefully  selected  drivers,  of  steady  habits. 

f  A  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  John  Stirling,  Esq.  of 
Kippendavie,  for  his  kind  grant  of  allowing  the  walk  to 
Kippenross  being  open  to  strangers  on  certain  days  of  the 
week, 
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By  Allan's  banks  in  wild  flowers  clad — 
Or  resting  'neath  the  cooling  shade 

Of  birch— of  oak,  or  plain  ; 
While  robed  in  white  the  hawthorn  tree, 
Or  daisy  laughing  on  the  lea, 

Says  welcome  to  Dunblane ! 

While  birds,  too,  on  the  branches  sing, 
To  him  who  made  these  Waters  spring, 

And  bade  them  cure  your  pain; 
Who  gave  the  sweetness  to  the  breeze, 
And  said  to  nature,  heal  and  please 

The  Stranger  in  Dunblane ! 
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